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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


LANGLAND AND DANTE. 


It is common in speaking of the author of the 

“ Vision of Piers Plowman ’ to name him, even in 

ing, with Dante. D’Israeli (‘Curiosities of 
Fiteratare ’) remarks that in the depth of his emo- 
tions and in the wildness of his images he breaks 
forth “in the solemn tones and with the same 
majesty ” as the great Tuscan poet. Speaking of 
his Catholicism, a writer in the Nineteenth Century 
(Palgrave, ‘Chaucer and the Italian Renaissance,’ 
vol, xxiv. [1888], p. 340; see the note on p. 358) 
says that it is “‘marked as Dante's; they 
aimed at reform, not at disruption.” Ten Brink, 
in that part of his ‘Early English Literature’ 
(London, 1883, translation by H. M. Kennedy, 
see pp. 353-4) which he dedicates to William Lang- 
land, observes :— 

“Before middle life, William, like Dante, had recog- 
nized that the world was out of joint. He too looked 
with longing for the deliverer who should set it right ; 
he too, with all the powers of his soul, wrestled for the 
knowledge of salvation, for himself and for others; he 
too lifted up his voice in warning and menace, before 
the great and mighty of the earth, before princes and 

riests ; he too held up a mirror to the world, in which 
t saw both its own image and the ideal to which it bad 
— faithless. But unlike the Italian poet, William 

id not attain a full and clear theory of life, and hence 
he failed to put together what he had lived and seen, in 
& symmetrically drawn picture, with the mighty person- 
ality of the poet for its centre.” 


And elsewhere (‘ Hist. of Engl. Lit.,’ i. p. 365):— 

“The — that first presents itself : Who or what 
is Piers Plowman? is almost as hard to answer as 
more frequently put: What is the Dantean Veltro?" 
Finally, the last who spoke at any length of 
Langland, the French J. J. Jusserand (‘ Histoire 
Littéraire du Peuple Anglais, des Origines & la 
Renaissance,’ Paris, 1894, p. 405), says :— 

‘Le guide qu'il s’est choisi différe irgile 
de Dante, qo PAmant “euivit de 

rris, 


and calls his poem ‘* Divine Comédie des pauvres 
gens” (p. 406; cp. p. 403, “ Dans le dernier cercle 
de son enfer le poéte enferme,” &c.). 

On the other hand, all agree in admitting that 
Langland certainly could not have known Dante’s 
works. In the preface to his edition of the ‘ Vision,’ 
Dr. Wytaker says :— 

“ He has a smattering of French, talian. 
I have endeavoured in Sate to Visions 
any imitations of Dante, whose ‘ Inferno’ and ‘ Purga- 
torio,’ in some respects, resemble them.”—P. xxxvii. 

Now, it seems curious that no one of the learned 
commentators of ‘ Piers Plowman’ has thought to 
search if ,by chance closer and more particular 
analogies might be found between the two poets. 
Also Longfellow, who in his notes on Dante (in his 
translation of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ London, 
1867) illustrates many passages of the Italian poet 
with quotations from English writers, ancient and 
modern, only mentions Langland twice, and then 
not even to make parallels (‘ Purg.,’ c. vi. v. 92; 
c. xx. v. 74). 

And yet such a research would be interesting, 
so much the more, at least under a certain aspect, 
exactly because the ‘ Divina Commedia’ was quite 
unknown to the author of the‘ Vision.’ Both 
survey in their work heaven, hell, and the world, 
and Langland might have said,as did Dante of 
his poem, that “both heaven and earth have set 
their hand ” to it— 


Tl poema sacro 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
Par.,’ xxv. 1. 

Both detach themselves, so to say, from the entire 
humanity, putting their ‘ Vision’ in contrast to 
the rest of the world, busily engaged in its avoca- 
tions. The description of the “faire felde ful ot 
folke” in the Prologue (I. 17 foll., B text) seems a 
more extended version of Dante’s introduction to 
the eleventh canto of ‘ Paradise’ (Il. 3-9) :— 

One after laws and one to aphorisms 

Was going and one following the priesthood, 

And one to reign by force or sophistry, 

And one in thefts, and one in state affairs, 

One in the pleasures of the flesh involved 

Wearied himself, one gave himself to ease, 

When I, &c.* 
At the same time their mission is highly 
humanitarian ; to both the advice is given to make 


* I quote from Longfellow’s translation, 
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known what they have seen and heard to their 
fellow creatures : “lereth it pis lewde men,” says 
Holy Oburch to Piers (Passus i. |. 134), and in 
the same way Cacciaguida commands Dante 
Make manifest thy vision utterly. 
* Par.,’ xvii, 128. 
An admirable accord may be observed between 
the religious ideas of both, so that Langland’s 
* Vision ’ in that regard would not be better cha- 
racterized than by the words which a recent critic 
of Dante used speaking of his greatest work (see 
Fort. Rev., 1891, p. 345), ‘* Between the lines of 
the great Catholic poem we can read the death 
sentence of the Catholic Church.” Although the 
visionary cannot be called disciple or precursor of 
Wycliff in his broader religious views, and is, as 
to the doctrine, as strictly Catholic as Dante,* yet 
he is, like him, antipapal, denounces with the 
same indignant scorn the vices of the clergy and 
the abuses of the Church (“the pope and alle pre- 
latis,” p. iii, 1. 214 ; ep. Dante, “ e papi e cardinali,” 
* Inf,’ vii. 47), and above all makes the degenerate 
monastic orders the object of his bitter invective. 
He scourges those friars who 
gospel as 
(Prol., 1. 59), 
just as Dante deplores that too often the Holy 
rit is “ distorted ” (‘ Par.,’ xxix. 60). Sloth con- 
fesses that he does not care to know 
al pat euere Marke made Mathew, Jobn and Lucas 


(P. v. 1. 415). 
And thus Dante,— 
The Evangel and the mighty Doctors 
Are derelict. * Par.,’ ix. 133. 
The reproach here levelled a ignorant clergy 
by Langland is even stronger than in the correspond- 
ing passage of Dante. The latter recognizes that 
at least the Decretals are studied (‘ Par.,’ ix. 134), 
while Langland makes Sloth say— 
in canoun ne in pe decretales eee ty 


The reproach that Langland makes against the 
clergy who 
rentes hem 


With pat pe pore people shulde put in here wombe 
(P. iii. 1. 83), 


* See, among others, J. Stevenson (‘ The Truth about 
John Wycliff,’ London, 1885, p. 46), and Dean Milman 
(‘ History of Latin Christianity,’ vi , quoted by Skeat, 
in his edition of 1886, introd., p. xlix). Lechler, in bis 
classic work (i. 245), puts well in relief that Langland 
was “eben so wenig ein Aufwiegler als ein Irriebrer.” 
Other writers, on the contrary, class him with Chaucer 
and Gower, as one of the immediate forerunners of 
Wycliff (comp. Blackwood's Magazine, 1884, p. 755) ; the 
French Odysse-Barot (‘ Hist. de la Littér. contemp, en 
Anglet. 1830,’ Paris, 1887, introd., p. 10) calls him “ libre 

nseur’’; and Weber (‘ Die Volksbewegungen in England 
und Wiclifs Avene in his ‘Weltgeschichte,’ zweite 
Aufi., Leipzig, 1885, vol. viii. p. 45) repreeents him as an 
agitator, 


reminds one of the warning of Dante— 
Whatsoever hath the Church in keeping 
Is for the folk that ask it in God's name, 
Not for one's kindred or for something worse. 
*Par.,’ 82. 
Reproaching the vices of the popes, he observes 
that he has still much to say, yet he cannot speak 
more out of reverence (Prol., 1. 110). Analogously, 
Dante, in his invective against the simoniac 
Nicholas ITI. :— 
And were it not that still forbids it me 
The reverence for the keys superlative 
Thou hadst on keeping in the gladsome life, 
I would make use of words more grievious still. 
‘Taf.,’ xix. 100, 
Quite y= 5 is likewise Langland’s admira- 
tion for an ideal Pope, who would be a general 
pacificator, reconciling the sovereigns of the world 
to universal amity. It must be remembered that 
among the many hypotheses to interpret the Dan- 
tean Veltro, Pope Benedetto XI. was suggested. 
Certain ex ions, if found in Chaucer or 
Spenser, would leave no doubt that they were 
directly inspired by Dante. Such as “in owre 
sute ” (P. v. 1. 495), instead of ‘in a buman body” 
(comp. Dante, “ la vesta,” ‘ Purg.,’i. 75, and ‘ Vita 
Nova,’ ch. iii.); “til sonne zede to reste” (p. 5, 
1, 367 ; cp. “the sun shall lie upon the pillow,” 
‘ Purg.,’ viii. 133); “‘ after many manere metes his 
maw is afyngred”” (P. vi. 1. 269), which is almost 
literally the well-known verse, ‘‘dopo il pasto ha 
pit: fame di pria” (‘ Inf,’ i. 99) ; “ the pure tene,” 
with which Piers makes his peroration on the small 
value of the Pope’s pardons (P. vii. 116), and 
which is simply the ‘‘ righteous zeal” attributed 
to Judge Nino (‘ Purg.,’ viii. 83), &c. 
Of the angels who were driven out of heaven 
they speak in the same contemptuous manner :— 
none heuene mi3te hem holde. 


P. i, 1, 118. 
Op. Dante, ‘ Inf.,’ iii, 40— 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair, 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, 
The words which Holy Church says to the 
Visionary— , 
ost f le pat th erthe, 
re 
the angel in the ‘ Purgatorio’ (xiv. 
Th b calli , and wheel aroun 
Displaying to you 
And still your eye is looking on the ground. 
Sloth says of himself,— 
I haue and haue hadde some dele haukes manere, 
P, 1, 488. 
Dante compares the monster Geryon to a ‘‘ dis- 
dainful falcon” (‘Inf.,’ xvii. 127), and by this 
image he intends also to describe the swiftness 
with which Geryon sped away after having de- 
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posited him and Virgil on the ground of the last 
circle. And Langland says exactly, “as prest as a 
sperhauke ” (P. vi. 1. 19). 

Elsewhere, at the invitation of Virgil to lift 


apward his eyes 
. to the lure, that whirls 
The Eternal King, 
the poet becomes 


as the hawk, that first his feet surveys, 
Then turns him to the call and stretches forward 
Through the desire of food that draws him thither. 
* Purg.,’ xix. 64. 
But it is especially in the symbolical figures and 
in personifications that the parallels are frequent 
and striking. '‘ Langland cannot better describe the 
nature of envy than in making her say— 
{ wolde be gladder, bi god pat gybbe had meachaunce, 
Than pouje I had pis woke ywonne a weye y 
r., 
just as Dante makes the envious Sapia declare— 
I was at another’s harm 
More happy far than at my own good fortune. 


Purg.,’ xiii. 111. 
Sloth is described 
al bislabered with two slymy ei 
1, 391); 


and the lazy are embedded by Dante in a “ sable 
mire” (‘Inf.,’ vii. 124), The lazy Bell’ Acqua 
is represented sitting behind a rock, 
and both his knees embraced 
Holding his face low down between them bowed. 
* Purg.,’ iv. 107. 

Is it not a living illustration of that Sloth who 
says of himself /— 


Of covetousness Langland says that 
Asa letheren purs lolled his chekes 
Wel sydder pan his chyn. P. v. 1, 192. 


The same image is employed by Dante, who, de- 
scribing the usurers, still haunted in hell by the 
love of gold, says that 
from the neck of each there hangs a pouch. 
*Inf.,’ xvii. 55. 

The woman in glorious apparel (Lady Meed) 
described in Passus ii, with whom many long to 
unite themselves (1.44, 45), has affinity both with 
the figure of false worldly happiness (‘ Purg.,’ ix. 
6), and with the allegorical she-wolf in the first 
canto of the ‘ Inferno,’ of which Virgil says— 

Many the animals with whom she 

The “noble castle” of human wit and learn- 
ing, encircled by the seven scholastic walls and 
washed round by the fair rivulet of eloquence and 
fall of light (‘Inf,’ iv.), has great resemblance 
to the “courte as clere as pe sonne,” as described 
in Passus v. 1. 594) :— 

mote is of manere 


But here another analogy can be observed. The 
court of which “ eche piler is of penaunce ” (1. 602), 
** grace hatte be gateward a gode man for sothe” 
(l. 604), with “pe keye and pe cliket” (1. 613), 
and before which Piers says— 

I ourned pe unce, io 

has great. resemblance to the gate of Purgatorio 
(c. ix.), with three steps (which symbolize the three 
conditions necessary to a good confession), on the first 
of whicha “courteous gate-keeper” is seated, holding 
two keys and a sword in his hands, before whom 
= poet prostrates himself, smiting upon his 

reast. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that I did not 
pretend to draw a complete parallel between the two 
poets, but merely to give a few hints, which, how- 
ever, I hope will be sufficient to show how interest- 
ing such a parallel might become in better hands 
than mine. Paoto 

46, Guildford Street. 


BOOKS ON NAVIGATION, 
(Continued from 8t 8, v. 305.) 

With the present part of this series of papers 
the influence of Rages Pose discoveries and 
adventurous spirit that marked the sixteenth cen- 
tury begins to. make itself felt. Navigation is 
treated as a distinct science, and the number of 
works issued becomes greater year by year. The 
Spaniards and Italians are still amongst the chief 
writers, and the only works published in England 
are translations from foreign sources, 

1520. Grant routier & pilotage & enseignement etc. 
cageed fait par Pierre garcie. Poictiers, Enguilbert de 
Marnef, 4to. 

Authority, ‘ La Bibliothéqued’Antoine du Ver- 
dier,’ Lyons, 1585, quoted by Brunet. For full 
title and account of this work see next article. 


1521 (2). “Grant routier & pilotage & enseigneme’t 
pour ancrer tant es portz, haures, q autres lieux de la 
mer, fait par Pierre garcie, dit ferra’de, tant des parties de 
Fra’ce, Bretaigne, Angleterre, Espaigne, Fia'dres & 
haultes Allemaignes. avec les da’gers des portz, baures, 
rivieres & chenalz des parties & regions dessus dictes. 
avec ung kalendrier & co’post a la fin dudit livre tres- 
necessaire a tous co'paigno’s, et les iugemens doleron 
touchant le fait des navires, cum privilegio, On les 
trouvera a rouen ches Jeba’ burges le jeune, demourant 

rez le moulin saint Quen. (Sane date) in 4. goth. 

olume de 78 ff. 4 long. lign. sign A (non marqué) 
jusqu’a 7, avec fig. en bois, Au vereo du dernier f. l’adrease 
et la marque de Jeha’ Burges, On trouve au recto du 
second f. une lettre intitulée ; ‘ Pierre garcie alias Fer- 
rande a Pierre ybert mon fillol et cher amy salut par 
durable,’ et datée de ‘saint gille le dernier jour du moys 
de may. L’an......mil quatre centz, quatre vingt et trois,’ 
ce qui donne la date de la composition de l’ouvrage, 
Quant & celle de l'impression ce doit étre 1521, &en juger 

run exemple donné au commencement du calendrier, 
feuillet 7. 2. Vend. 2 liv. 3 eh. Heber. Une édit, de Rouen, 
chez Jean de burges le jeune, 1525, pet. in 4 goth...... Du 
Verdier cite une édit. de cet ouvrage, ‘ Poictiers, Enguil- 


| 
{ most sitte......or elles shulde I nappe ; ant 
I may nou3te stonde ne stoupe ne with-oute a stole knele. bs 
P. v. 1. 392. 
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bert de Marnef, 1520,’ in 4to. Il yen a une de Poictiers, 
Jean de Marnef, sans date, in 4, revue et corrigée de 
nouveau; une autre de ‘La Rochelle, Barth. Breton, 
1560,’ et enfin de * La Rochelle, 1571, pet. in 4.’ Ces der- 
niéres, dans leequelles |'auteur est encore nommé Garcie, 
ont été fort altérées quant au style, et il paraft qu'on y a 
employé les figures grossi¢res des premiéres éditions.""— 
Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire,’ 1861. 

None of our principal libraries has a copy of 
the first edition of this work. The earliest in the 
Bodleian is that of 1571 (gq. v.), and that in tne 
British Museum that of 1584. Watt, in his 
* Bibliotheca Britannica,’ quotes nothing earlier 
than the 1571 edition. The writer upon sea laws 
in the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ mentions this work as a new 
and enlarged edition of the ‘ Libre de Consolat’ or 
*Book of the Consulate.’ But this is entirely 
wrong, and is most misleading. As its title clearly 
shows, the principal part of the book contained 
sailing directions for coasting the English Channel, 
France, Spain, Flanders, and Germany, with the 
soundings and marks for entering the various ports 
and rivers. Indeed later editions, such as that of 
1584, for instance, contained lunar tables and 
roughly executed diagramsof the various landmarks. 
The ‘Judgments of Oléron’ occupied but a very 
small part of the work, and were added as being 
essential things for masters of ships to know, in 
the same way as the rules of the road are now added 
to all books on navigation. It is no more entitled 
to be classed as a work on maritime law than a 
book on seamanship containing directions for 
restoring the drowned is entitled to be called a 
medical work. 

1523. El Consulado de la Mar, impreso en Catalan. 
Barcelona, 4to.—Pinelo, ‘ Bibliotheca. 

See Sir Travers Twiss’s introduction to vol. iii. 
of the ‘Black Book of the Admiralty,’ published 
in the Rolls Series of “ Chronicles and Memorials,” 
I cannot trace any copy of this edition. 

1525. “ Grand routier & pil & enseigneme’t...... 
fait par Pierre garcie...... Jean de 
le jeune, 4to,”—Brunet, ‘ Manuel du Libraire.’ 

528. Rutter of the Sea. Translated and printed by 
Robert Copland “ at the costes and ch of Richard 
Banckes.”—Dibdin's edition of ‘Ames’s Typo. Antiqui- 


No copy of this, the first edition of Copland’s 
work, is to be found in our public libraries, but in 
subsequent editions, three of which are in the 
British Museum, the title runs thus :—‘‘ The | 
Rutter of the | See, With the havens, ro | des, 
soundynges, kennynges, | wyndes, flodes and ebbes, 
B ha ay and coostes of divers regyons with | 

lawes of the yele | Auleton, and the judge- 
mentes | of the | see.” In the preface, Copland 
states that it is a translation of a French book 


called a ‘Rutter of the Sea,’ which had been bought 
by a sailor in Bordeaux. There can be very little 
doubt that the book in question was a copy of 
Pierre Garcie’s ‘Grant routier, pilotage,’ &c., printed 


at Poictiers in 1520, at Rouen in 1521 (9. ¥.), 
and again in 1525, and noticed above. Copland’s 
translation became popular, and was reprinted 
several times during the sixteenth century. It was 
the first book printed in England on the subject of 
navigation. me authorities have overlooked it 
altogether, whilst others have wrongly described 
it as a work on maritime law. 
Hewry R. Promer. 
18, Eresby Road. 


(To be continued.) 


** Horxers.”—The word horkey seems chiefly 
preserved by the farmer boys’ laureate, Bloom- 
field ; but no satisfactory derivation of the word 
has, so far as I know, been suggested. Forb 
ventures to say that it is probably from “ Har 

e!” t.¢., to the festive call: he also quotes a 
y's derivation, “haut cri,” as more 
lausible probable. Pegge’s Supplement to 
rose gives hockey; it is also t hockay and 
hawkey. Forby concludes that word is very 
intractable to an etymologist. Has any more 
recent inquirer found a more likely derivation ? 

This harvest feast has nearly died away; it 
would, therefore, be well to garner up and eluci- 
date, as far as possible, everything connected with 
it. A writer on ‘ Witchcraft Superstitions in Nor- 
folk ’ (Harper’s Magazine, October, 1893) says :— 

“Hodge burns the evil spirit of the harvest to this 
day in some remote villages. Horkey, a grotesque figure 
stuffed with straw, and representing a female, is carried 
round the village in procession on the last load of corn, 
and is then burnt in order to ensure good fortune with 
the garnered grain. Many of the rustics might say the 
did not believe there was much effi in this; but 
lingers, because many of them have faith in the cere- 
mony. 

Now this personification of Horkey as “‘ the evil 
spirit of the harvest ” is quite remote from anything 
that I have met with concerning ‘‘ horkeys,” and, 
if substantiated, requires and deserves careful in- 
vestigation at the hands of skilled folk-lorists. 

Perhaps ‘ N. & Q.’s respected contributor Mr. 
PickrorD can throw some light on the matter, 
though I am disposed to think that the writer in 
Harper must have trimmed up some local yarn 
out of all knowledge, and old hands know how a 
village tale may be adorned and worked up into 
literary prettiness at the expense of accuracy. 

James Hooper. 


Enotanp 1n 1748.—The following rough notes 
from Kalm’s ‘ Journey in England’ (ed. by Lucas, 
1892) seem worthy of record :— 

Water-carts for roads (p. 37) were in use, 
especially when the king went to the Houses of 
Parliament. They were large wooden boxes, which 
had at the back a transverse row of small holes, 
When a board at the back which stopped these 
holes was raised the water escaped in streams. 
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20).—The great sea-rover Angria inc 
of his vessels by having the hulls cleaned 
and polished every month by rubbing them with 
cocoa-nuts split in two (I presume in dry-dock). 
almost unknown in England in 1728 
(p. 51). 


Boots. —No Englishman wore boots except when 
on horseback. If one walked in the town whilst 
wearing boots he held a riding-whip in his hand 
to show that he was about to ride or had just 
ridden. J. Ector Hopexin. 


Scorcn Acapemic Periopicats. (See 
iii, 516 ; iv. 69.)—Since I replied to this query in 
July, 1887, I have obtained some additional in- 
formation regarding the magazines of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh, a note of which I append :— 


University of St, Andrews, 

1826. The St. Andrews University Magazine. Nine 
numbers, to March 31. 

1826, The Argus. Six numbers. 

1838. The St. Andrews Literary Magazine, One 
number. 

1866, The Comet. Fifteen numbers. 

1866-80. Kate Kennedy's Annual. Fifteen issues. 

1867, The St, Andrews University Monthly Review. 
Two numbers. 

1886-89. The University News Sheet. Thirty-two 
numbers. 

1889, College Echoes. First number on Nov. 7; still 
current, 


Keeping clean the hulls of ships (Kalm, pp. 19- 
the 


University of Edinburgh. 

1822. The College Magazine, First number on 
Nov. 30, the earliest known specimen of Scottish student 
journalism. ? numbers published. 

1823, The Edinburgh University Journal and Critical 
Review. Twelve numbers, Wrongly dated 1833 in 
British Museum Catalogue. 

1824. Speculum Academicum, or Edinburgh Miscel- 
lany. Six numbers. (Brit. Mus.) 

1825. The New Lapsus Linguw. Fifty numbers, 
(Brit. Mus. 

1825. The College Mirror. ? numbers. 

1827. The Cheilead, or University Coterie, Sixteen 
numbers. 

1828, The College Observer. ? numbers. 

1832. Ante Nemo. Three numbers. (Brit. Mus.) 

1833. The University Squib. Two numbers. (Brit. 


1835, The University Medical and Quizzical Journal. 
Six numbers. The first is wrongly dated Jan. 15, 1834. 
1838. The University Maga. Vol, 2, Twelve num- 


bers. 

1839. The Edinburgh University Magazine, Three 
numbers. (Brit. Mus.) 

1866. The Edinburgh University Magazine. Three 
numbers, (Brit. Mus.) 

1887. The Student: a Casual, First number on 
Nov, 8; still current, 

Some account of St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
magazines will be found in :— 

College Echoes, vol. i. p. 10 ; ii. p. 68. 

Alma Mater’s Mirror, ‘ Old St. Leonard's Days,’ An- 
College Days, M 

y ege Days, R. Menzies Ferguson, p. 89. 
University Maga, vol. i., No. 7. ye 


Edinburgh University Magazine (1871). No, 1, 

Edinburgh University Quarterly. No. 3. 

Student, vol. vi, pp. 141, 212, 243, 300, 306, 322, 

Memoir of Edward Forbes, Geo. Wilson, pp. 191, 236, 

University of Edinburgh, Sir Alex, Grant, 
vol. ii, p. 489, 

Memories and Portraits, ‘A College Magazine,’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Student’s Pilgrimage, David Cuthbertson. p. 107, 

Scottish Notes and Queries. ‘ Bibliography of Dundee 
Periodical Literature’ in vol. iii. p. 150; vol. iv. p. 49; 
vol, vi. p. 107; ‘Bibliography ef Edinburgh Periodical 
Literature’ in vol. vi. pp. 17, 18, 19, 35, 57, 72, 73, 165. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 


THackerayana.—The following nonsense verses 
by Thackeray, quoted in the Daily Telegraph, 
July 18, are too good to be lost :— 

When the bee is in the bonnet, and the heather on the 


rae, 
And the lilting bubbly-jockey calls forth on every spray; 
When the haggis in the muirland, and the ectrieh os tee 


tree, 
Sing their matins at the sunset, dost thou think, my 
Jean, of me? 
** Bubbly-jockey ” is, of course, a turkey. ‘The 
haggis in the muirland ” is a fine image. 
Wa rer W. Sxeart. 
Overy.—In Wood's ‘City of Oxford’ (with 
additions by Sir J. Peshall), on p. 270, he says: 
** Near to Trill-Mill Bow, in the South of the 
Street, was Overee Lane, beyond the River, q. 
over Rhe (Saxon) a River.” It led, I think, out 
of Fish Street. The derivation, it will be noticed, 
is the same as that gibbeted by Ma. WueatLer 
at x. 54, Brervey. 


Trocusessian Gatuery or Picrures, —On 
Dec. 25, 1803, the high wind blew off part of the 
roof of this gallery, which was situated ‘‘ opposite 
Portland Place,” in consequence of which the pic- 
tures have been removed until the necessary re- 
pairs can be made. Such is the account given in 
the ‘ Annual Register’ (p. 467). I cannot, how- 
ever, learn anything as to this collection, who 
formed it, or what has become of the pictures. 

Wrarr Papworrs. 


Curious Latin.—The preface to Sir James 
Ley’s ‘Law Reports,’ 1659, concludes with this 
curious piece of Latin, the last phrase of which 
puzzles me. The whole thing, in such a place, is 
unexpected :— 

“ Verum laudent, culpent, occentent Pecus Arcadicum, 
maligniorum ronchi blaterent, adprobent, suspendant 
naso, an preevaricentur Lolio victitantes blenni et buc- 
cones, Lire Lire mihi neque Ciccum interduim. 


Valete.” 


Portland, Oregon, 


Survivat or Evouisu.—I have 
heard or read somewhere that the English of 
Louis Kossuth was that of Shakespeare or of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, inasmuch as he 


Ricnarp H. Tsorston. 
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used the phraseology of the text-books from 
which his knowledge of the language had been 
acquired ; but where is the place in Pennsylvania 
where our mother tongue of the sixteenth century 
is still conserved, still ‘‘ understanded of the 
In 1871 Miss Marianne North re- 

“ General Cameron promised if I would come back in 
spring to take me to a place in Pennsylvania, only eight 
hours off, where they still talked pure Elizabethan 
English,” —* Recollections of a Happy Life,’ vol. i. p. 75, 
By my troth, I would fain be there. 

Sr. Swirniy. 


Cornetivus=O0'Connor.—A proof of this is 
afforded by the inscription on the monument 
erected to the memory of Col. Daniel O’Connor- 
Kerry, in the Garrison Chapel, Portsmouth, 
A.D. 1662, and copied in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. v. 150, 
thus: “Hic jacet Danielis O Connor (vulgo 
Cornelius dictus).” Considering the fact that the 
inscription is in Latin, there is nothing surprising 
about this; but it does seem strange to find that 
even in English this gentleman was called 
Cornelius. That this is so appears from Dalton’s 
* English Army List,’ where, among the officers in 
garrison at Portsmouth, in the year 1661, occurs 

Dan. Cornelius, Capt.” C. 

P.S.—lIt is evident from the arms—a lion ram- 
pant, &c.—that he was an O’Connor of Kerry ; 
fame some one can tell from what particular 

ch of that ancient race he came, and how he 
served his king. 


“To szem.”—A curious use of the verb “ seem” 
has been recalled to my mind by a young friend 
who hails from Newcastle. He has just informed 
me that he ‘‘ seems a stand-up collar,” by which 
he means that he looks well in such a collar. 

Pavut 


Demouition or anotuEr City Caurca.—The 
following record of another act of utilitarian vandal- 
ism is extracted from the Daily News of July 18, 
and seems worth preservation :— 


“ Allhallows the Great, which stands in Thames Street, 
between the great foundation arches of the South 
Eastern Railway terminus on the one side and the City 
of London Brewery premises on the other, is doomed, 
as is known, to the fate which befell St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry, and, at a much more recent date, St, Olave, 
Jewry. Already the work of demolition has commenced, 
the bodies of the dead and the sacred relics and adorn- 
ments have been removed, the flvors have been upheaved, 
and the old oak panelling taken from the walls. Only 
the fabric remains, and this, with the freehold site ou 
which it stands, will,on Tuesday, the 31st, be submitted 
at the Mart for auction by Messrs. Debenham, the well- 
known firm of auctioneers. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of interior adornment, and one that was unique 
of its kind in London, was the carved oak screen, which 
extended the whole width of the building, and separated 
it, as it were, into nave and choir. It was formed of 
twisted columns bearing an entablature and was profusely 


enriched with carvings, some of which were of fine and 
artistic workmanship, Over the doorway opening, in 
the centre, was an eagle with outspread wings, and above 
this the royal arms. This was given at some time or 
other by the merchants of the Hunseatic League, whose 
connexion with the church is one of its interesti 
features. The scheme for the demolition of the chure’ 
and sale of the site, approved by the Queen in Council, 

rovides for the union of the united parishes of All 
Hallows the Great and All Hallows the Less with the 
united parishes of St. Michael Royal and St. Martin 
Vintry, the Church of St. Michael Royal in College Hill, 
the burial-place of Richard Whittington, the supposed 
hero of the well-known story, becoming the parish church 
of the united benefice, and the Rev. Thomas Moore, 
M.A., who will be known as the author, among other 
works, of ‘The Englishman's Brief on Behalf of his 
National Church,’ being the occupant of the united 
living. The font and communion table are to go to the 
new parish church pending the decision of the bish 
with regard to them, while the pulpit and the chan 
screen have already been given to the Church of St. 
Margaret, Lothbury. The old oak panelling and paving, 
however, the antique oak chancel and font railings, an 
old lead three-division cistern of artistic design, dated 
1786, and other materials and fittings, are to be sold at 
the Mart in lots, by Messrs. Debenbam, on the ion of 
the sale of the property. It is only necessary to add, as the 
Property Market Review reminds us, that the site covers 
an area of 4,130 feet, with a frontage to Thames Street 
of 874 feet ; that it stands practically isolated, with light 
on all sides, a sum of money being provided for main- 
taining the churchyard for ever as an open space ; that 
it lies in the heart of the iron and paper markets; and 
that a part of the proceeds of the sale will be devoted 
to the erection of a church of the same name in another 
and more populous district.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Taira, Acts 1x. 40.—Heariog this chapter 
read on July 1, I was struck by a curious coin- 
cidence which, so far as I know, is not mentioned 
by commentators. When the daughter of Jairus 
was raised (whether from actual death or from a 
death-like coma), the words of exhortation to her 
were “talitha cumi,” see St. Mark v. 41. The 
Aramaic is reported by St. Mark only, and he is 
said traditionally to have been assisted by St. 
Peter in the composition of his gospel. St, Peter 
was one of the three disciples present when the 
raising of the damsel took place. May we not 
think that the recollection was fresh in his mind 
when he was summoned to Dorcas? Like his 
Master, he cleared the room of the mourners, like 
Him he took the dead person by the band, and the 
word Tabitha must have reminded him of the 
talitha, the word which had such magic power 
when he last heard it in the chamber of death. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Aw Ancient Custom at Str. Cross.—About 
a mile to the south of the historic town of Win- 
chester is the Hospital of St. Uross, with its inter- 
esting Norman church, first founded and endowed 
in the year 1136. One of the ancient and peculiar 
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privileges of this institution is, that when any 
stranger presents himself at the porter’s lodge and 
requests the bounty of the establishment, a small 
tray is put before him on which are a piece of bread 
and a horn of beer. The dole of bread is but small, 
and the beer of the poorest possible brewage ; sti! 
the custom is kept up much in the same form 
since the days of King Stephen. OC. P. Hate. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Arazic AurHoritizs as To Unperitep Foop 
FoR MonammMepans.— Will any reader of ‘ N.&Q.’ 
assist me to fill in the proper authorities and 
quotations in the following report, which I received 
when in India? The inquiry was whether sugar 
which had been refined according to the general 
European method—that is, decolorized by the use 
of animal charcoal, in which there might be the 
charcoal of pigs’ bones—is rendered unfit for con- 
sumption as food by the laws and rules of Moham- 
medan faith. The report was written in Urdu by 
two Moulvies in the North-West Provinces of 
India, and translated by a Munshi, who, however, 
was nonplussed by the Moulvies’ quotations from 
Arabic authorities, I forward the original trans- 
lation of the Munshi as it reached me, so that it 
may be printed in all its quaintness. It will be 
noted that the Moulvies have supported their 
statement that the bones of all animals excepting 
pigs do not defile by reference to some Arabic 
authority or law. Again, they support their state- 
ment that even pigs’ bones, by being turned into 
charcoal, become “holy” by reference to Arabic 
books ; and lastly, they support their statement 
that, the sugar having been boiled after it passed 
through the charcoal, the act of boiling itself would 
purify it, by an Arabic quotation, Oan any reader 
conjecture what would be the authorities that 
these two learned Moulvies would quote in support 
of the statements made? I have not the Urdu 
original report, only the Munshi’s translation. 
The translation referred to is as follows :— 

Extract of Molvi abdul Rahman and Mohamed Motu 
oollah’s sentence re use of sugar. 

Manufactures of sugar after the English method burn 
the bones of dead animals and use the charcoal in puri- 
fying sugar in the following manner. 

The charcoal is crushed and plased in a perforated 
vessel, Pootru, Rab, or Goor, is melted with water and 
the sherbet thus made is let into the vessel containing 
charcoal and from this placed in a pan and boiled and 
loaf and sugar are made by this mewns, These sugars 
are thoroughly cleaned and neither taste, color or smell 
of the charcoal is left, The peoples who have contract 
for collecting bones for making charcoal are not so care- 
ful as to exclude uncleared bones, such as pigs, It is 


therefore possible that in the charcoal there are some 
pigs bones which by Mohamidan law is unclean. The 
question proposed to the alim (or learned men) is whether 
purified by the bones of clean animals can be eaten 
if uncleaned bones be mixed in the charcoal what would 
be lawful. 

Answer, 


Ist. The use of sugar is in no way prohibited if it is 
not purified through a charcoal in which there was a 
mixture of pigs bones because with the exception of 
pigs bones all other animal's bones are holy according 
to Should the bones of other animals 
with the exception of pig be placed in water that water 
is fit to bath in and drink according to law. 

2nd. The use of the sugar, purified with the mixture 
of pigs bones is also legal and proper, though some 
learned men are of opinion that pigs bones are unholy 
but when they have been burnt and turned into charcoal 
they become holy before their use as it is clear from 
Arabic books, More over the holiness of the 
sugar is apparent by its being boiled in pan suppose if it 
is filthy by the mixture of pigs charcoal when leaving 
the charcoal it becomes holy as soon as it is boiled as per 
Arabic sentence, 

Sweetmeat is generally holy such as corn wheat &c. 
which is not separated from husks. Unless it is crushed 
by animals feet and thus the filth of animals is un- 
doubtedly mixed in wheat but under the law its use is 
legal owing to the want and need of the public. In like 
manner different sorts of dirt and unpurities are met 
with in goor or sugar from the commencement to the 
end, but it is still used by the public and the use of this 
sugar is in every way as legal and proper as wheat.— 
Sd. Moulvi abdul Rahman and Md. Moti ullah. 

R. Hepczr Wattace. 


Sueripan’s ‘ Rivars.’— Will any scholar kindly 
explain the following 

Act I. sc, i. “ Thomas. Bravo......I warrant 
she has a set of thousands at least.” What isa 
“set” of thousands ? 

Act II. sc, i. Cox’s Museum. Where was this? 

Act 1V. sc. iii. “Sir Lucius. Caught, like 
vipers, with a bit of red cloth.” What super- 
stition is alluded to here ? 

Ibid. “ Faulkland. Now, Jack,...... should ‘ not 
unsought be won.’” Whence is the 

Porm.—Will any reader tell me the author of a 
piece of poetry beginning— 

Oh ! Hampton down by the sea? 
Is it Lowell ? Constance A. PRATER. 


Rosert Sermour.—Can any of your readers 
tell me if any descendants or relations of Robert 
Seymour, the first illustrator of ‘ Pickwick,’ are 
now living ? ° G. S. Layarp, 


Siver-PaPer.—Why is this thin paper socalled? 
Is it because silversmiths first used it to wrap up 
their wares? I find the term in Madame 
D' Arblay’s ‘Diary,’ ch. xv., 1783, but she misapplies 
it. She says: ‘‘ Mr. Seward bas sent me a proof- 
plate. upon silver paper, of an extremely fine im- 
pression of this dear Doctor, a mezzotinto by 
Doughty from Sir Joshua’s picture.” She means 
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what is called India paper, otherwise Chinese 
paper, used by engravers as giving a better impres- 
sion than common plate paper. Of course what 
we now call silver paper was never employed for 
this purpose. It is not mentioned by Richardson, 
by ase ay or Nuttall, nor by Annandale in his 
ncise Dictionary,’ 1886. I have not his la 
edition at hand. J. Dae 


“Soretta cuerna.”—I should be grateful to 
any one who would make clear to me the full force 
of “‘sorella cugina” and “ prima hermana.” Of 
course I know that it is sister cousin and cousin 
sister, but I do not understand ; nor do I under- 
stand “‘ brother german.” That, too, I should be 
very glad to have made clear tome. VERNON. 


James II.’s Intse Arnmy.—Wanted a list of 
officers in Lord Louth’s Brigade or in the regiments 
of Burke and Dillon, including captains and lieu- 
tenants who went to France in 1691. O’Cal- 
laghan’s ‘Irish Brigades,’ and the valuable Add. 
MS. Brit. Mus. relating to them, have been drawn 
blank. J. D. 


Cnevatier D’Eon’s Boox-Pratr.—As the 
whereabouts of those charming personalities known 
as book-plates becomes a special study, I would 
ask, through the medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ if one 
exists of the Chevalier D’Eon. We know that his 
library (or rather that known as the property of 
Mlle, D’Eon) was sold by auction in London in 
1791, and I have reason to think that it contained 
@ plate that was engraved in France, and that it 
had all the defects of the blazonry begotten under 
the Bourbons, I should like to know all the houses 
he resided in when in London and Westminster, 
and if any seals or signets are in existence. 

Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. 


‘SHAKSPEARE AND Faienps.’—Who was 
the author of a work of fiction so entitled? It 
was published in “ Baudry’s European Library,” 
Paris, in 1838. W. A. Henperson. 


Dublin, 
[Robert Folkestone Williams. 


As pruyK as Davin’s sow.”—What is the 
meaning of this expression ; and in what locality is 
it in use? Pav. Brerwey. 


“ Wapsert.”—This word is of frequent occur- 
rence, both as a verb and as a substantive, in Scottish 
legal and genealogical works ; for instance, on 
almost every page of ‘ Caithness Family History,’ 
by John Henderson, W.S. (Edinburgh, 1884, pri- 
vately printed). What is the exact meaning of 
the term? Is it equivalent, or nearly equivalent, 
to “ mortgage”? And if different from it, wherein 
lies the difference? Probably one of your corre- 
spondents north of the Tweed will enlighten me, 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, 


Occuttation or Spica, a Virainis, on Goop 
Fripay.—A writer in the Guardian asks the fol- 
lowing question with respect to the above :— 

“The French papers assert that this occultation of 
what they call ‘l’epi de la Vierge,’ the spike or ear of the 
Virgin, has not occurred on the anniversary of the Cruci- 
fixion since it occurred on the First Good Friday.” 

Is this the case? Perhaps Mr. Lyx can tell us, 

E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


Tsomas Barstow, married at Northallerton, 
Sept. 18, 1761, to Isabella, only daughter of Sir 
Alexander Bannerman, third baronet of Elsick. 
Wanted, date of Thomas Barstow’s birth and 
death. Lizvt.-Cot. Barstow. 

Army and Navy Club. 


Lavy Hester Srannopr.—Who was this titled 
exile? Why did she take up her residence in 
Palestine; and who was the fiancé over whom she 
mourned so long and passionately ? An interesting 
correspondence went on for some time last year in 
L’ Intermédiaire about her, initiated by an evidently 
ardent admirer, M. Durighello, who says, inter alia: 

“ A trois heures de la ville de Saida (l'antique Sidon) 

sont des ruines solitaires babitées par les hiboux, et qui 
ne sont guére fréquentées que par les pAtres du Liban. 
Ce sont les restes de la splendide résidence od la célébre 
Lady Esther Stanhope vint passer ses derniéres années 
dans un cruel abandon, Cette douce et fiére vierge de 
l’Angleterre, qui fut un jour acclamée Reine de l'Orient, 
prés de Palmyre, par cinquante mille Arabes réunis 
autour de sa tente......n’a pas méme une tombe pour re- 
couvrir ses dépouilles |” 
He concludes by stating that the lady retired at 
certain times to her room, where she spent hours 
bending over a miniature of a young man ; that he 
is in possession of the portrait, and asks (so far 
profitlessly) who the young man was. J. B. 8. 


[ee Allibone, p. 2220.) 


Sm Tuomas Error’s ARMORIAL QUARTERINGS. 
—Sir Thomas Elyot printed in most of his books 
his own coat of arms, a very fine block. He bears 
his proper Elyot coat in the first and fourth quarters, 
and as second and third a chevron between three 
chess rooks or castles. Whose arms are these? Un- 
fortunately the tinctures are not given. Papworth 
and Morant give these arms to several families, 
but I cannot find any clue to the right one. No 
life of Sir Thomas Elyot seems to give the kh 
tion. 


Kyrsvure : Hapssurc.—Can you inform me of 
a book or books giving the history of the house of 
Kyburg and the house of Hapsburg? Jack. 


Epistte Depicarory.”—I have in my 
possession an old book entitled, ‘‘ The Historie of 
the Civill Warres of France, written in Italian 
H. ©. Davila. Translated out of the original.” It 
was printed in London in 1647, under an Order of 
Parliament dated Thursday, Jan. 7, 1646, and 
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“The Epistle Dedicatory,” dated London, Jan. 1, 
1648, is addressed ‘‘To the King’s Most Sacred 
Majesty, Charles, By the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, &c.” by his Majesty’s *‘ most Loyal 
and Obedient subjects and servants Charles Cot- 
terell, William Aylesbury.” The dedication, after 
the usual amount of adalation, concludes by expres- 
sing the hope that the civil wars of England may 
resemble those of France, “not in length of con- 
tinuance, but in a joyful conclusion,” and goes on 
to say, “‘may your Majesty not onely soon re- 
establish as happy a Peace in all your Kingdoms, 
as the Great Henry your Queens Heroick Father 
did in France, but live much longer to enjoy the 
fruits of it in a Reign of many glorious years.” In 
little more than a year after this was written 
(Jan. 30, 1649) the king was brought to the block, 
and at the very date of it Charles was a close pri- 
soner of the Parliament in the Isle of Wight, his 
personal servants having been dismissed. Can any 
of your readers inform me whether this consti- 
tutional fiction of loyalty was common to all the 
publications of the period in question ? 

G. Srorr. 
Matfield, Kent. 


Piperpan.— Where is this place? An English 
army under Percy was met at it by the Scots under 
Douglas, 1436. It is in the south of ~——* 

. M. 


DE GUSTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM.”—The 
earliest quotation which the ‘ Stanford Dictionary’ 
gives for the use of this familiar expression is from 
Sterne’s ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 1759. Jeremy Collier, 
in his ‘ Reflexions upon Ridicule,’ 1707, remarks 
pd 122 :—“’Tis a kind of Maxim which every 

y takes up without Examination, that Tastes 
are not to be disputed.” How old is the expression ? 
Is it known where it first appeared ? 

F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Bowrosus: Borexo: Droscortpes.—Otes on 
Jude (circa 1603, but printed 1633) has some good 
points on natural history, and is otherwise well 
worth reading. He tell us (p. 353) of “‘ the beast 
Bonosus, mentioned by Aristotle, who having his 
hornes reflexed, not being able to defend himselfe 
with them, three or foure furlongs off poysoneth 
the dogges with his dung; which is so hot, as it 
burneth off all their haire.’ And the magistrate 
(p. 209) is like “the frog called Borexo, which hath 
two Livers, one for poyson, the other for treacle.” 
“The stone Dioscorides (p. 106) is nothing in the 
mouth of a dead map.” go, it does good in that 
of a living man. Boras or borax is mentioned by 
Chaucer. Did Otes suppose that it was extracted 
from a frog ? H. Txorntoy, 

Portland, Oregon, 


“Loxnpon Frower.”—In a 
tavern bill of 1695, for a dianer at or near to Hull, 


the first item is ‘‘To 30 Bottles of Blenkard 
03:00:00.” It was the chief drink, costing two 
shillings a bottle, while a bottle of canary cost four- 
pence more. Ale and beer were also consumed. 
In another bill, of about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there is a charge for “ London Flower 24,” 
which I suppose to have been flour used in 
cooking. What was “ Blenkard,” and what was 
“ London Flower” ? Tuos, 


Beplies. 


OLD DIRECTORIES. 
S. v. 329). 


The earliest known directory of people and 
places seems to be that of London in 1677, of 
which only three copies are known—one in the 
Bodleian Library, one in the Manchester Free 
Library (which was bought for 5/.), and one sold 
at the Rev. Mr. Hunter's sale, which realized 9/., 
although imperfect. The Manchester copy was 
carefully reprinted in 1878 (by Chatto & Windus) 
with an interesting introduction ; and the next 
London directory seems to have been one of 300 
pages, published in 1732. The editor of the reprint 
in 1878 gives some details of earlier manuscript 
directories, or ‘ Office of Addresses,’ by Hen 
Robinson, in 1650, who had an “ Office in Thread- 
needle Street, over against the Castle Tavern, 
close to the Old Exchange in London”; and it was 
described as “keeping particular registers of all 
manners of addresses,” with a “‘Catalogue of 
subjects of inquiry” so copious and so curious as 
to be a fresh proof that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Sixpence was the fee, and for this small 
sum answers to all sorts of questions connected 
with business could be obtained. 

The earliest directories seem to have appeared 
in the second half of the last century, and the 
dates of these may be found in Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, and other old cities and towns. An 
hereditary interest in directories (from my grand- 
father’s days) has led me to look out for those of the 
Midland Counties, and the following notes may 
perhaps be of value to Mr. Cecit Simpson and 
other readers. My earliest general directory is one 
of 1800, ‘Kent’s Directory for the Year 1800,’ and 
this is the sixty-eighth edition. It has 139 pages, 
followed by twenty-eight pages of very curious 
details of ‘‘ Rates of Hackney Carriages,” from one 
shilling up to half-a-crown fares, ‘‘ Charges for 
conveying Parcels from the Inns,” and two 
(only) on the “Rates of Postage of the General 
and Penny Post Offices,” with many remarkable 
details. : 

The earliest local directory in my collection is 
one of Birmingham in 1770, of which only two 
copies (the other in the Birmingham Reference 
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Library) have survived. This is probably one of 
the most complete of its time, and its title is :— 

Sketchley’s and Adams’s Tradesmen’s True Guide ; 
or, an Universal [!] Directory for the Towns of Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dudley, and the Manu- 
facturing Villages in the Neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
the Whole being a compleat View of the Trade and Com- 
merce of this large and populous Country [sic]; Containing 
in Classical and Alphabetical Order, the Names, Places 
of Abode, Number of their Houses, &c.,of the Professors 
of the Liberal and Polite Arts and Sciences, Gentle- 
men of the Physical [sic] Profession, Attorneys, Music 
Masters, Merchants, Manufacturers, Tradesmen, and 
Publicans, &c., in the said Places and Hamlet of Deri- 
tend, adjoining to Birmingham ; Together with an exact 
Account of the Number of Houses, and Inhabitants, 
Male and Female, in the Town of Birmingham, with a 
copious Index to the Whole. The Fourth Edition, with 

at Improvements. Birmingham: Printed by and for 

. Sketchiey at No. 81, O, Adams, No. 83 in High Street, 
and 8. Sketchley, No. 74, in Bull Street. mpocuxx, 

The volume is an octavo, 122 pages, of which 
seventy-six relate to Birmingham, and the rest to 
the towns mentioned in the title-page. The Bir- 
mingham section has the names classed under the 
various trades, many of which are briefly described ; 
but in 1886 my friend Mr. R. B. Prosser indexed 
carefully and rearranged the entries into streets, 
and fifty copies were privately printed. 

In 1772 (or perhaps 1773) another edition was 
issued by the same printers (pp. 72), but no date ; 
another in 1774 as the ‘ Tradesman’s Compleat 
Memorandum Book,’ 12mo. and not paged. In 
1780 Pearson & Rollason published the ‘ Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dadley, Bilston, 
and Willenhall Directory of Merchants and Traders, 
with a Useful Companion’ (a diary, in fact), in a 
12mo, volume, pp. 128, and another edition in 
1781; and in 1785 the same printers published 
*A New Directory for the Town of Birmingham 
and its Hamlet of Deritend, Taken from Personal 
Application,’ &c., and printed for the compiler, 
Charles Pye, in 12mo. size and pp. 100—a rather 
remarkable and interesting local work. 

Another volume of more varied interest will 
probably be more useful to Mr. Simpson, as it is 
one of the earliest of its class, and, in fact, the only 
one I have ever seen. It is entitled— 

Bailey’s Western and Midland Directory, or Mer- 
chant’s and Tradesman’s Useful Companion for the Year 
1783, containing an Alphabetical List of the Names and 
Places and Abode of the Bankers, Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, Gentlemen of the Law and Physic, and other 
eminent Traders, in Every Principal Town, in Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire, Oxfordshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Warwickshire end Lancashire, with the 
Cities of London and Westminster, upon a Survey lately 
Taken, and which contains a far greater Number of 
respectable Trad than any Work of this kind ever 
yet Published. Compiled with the Greatest Care and 
Accuracy. Birmingham, Printed by Pearson & Rolla- 
son, MDOCLXXXIII, 


The preface says that the utility of the ‘London 


Directory’ “is sufficiently known, and the same 
Plan is closely pursued and has been personally 
supplied in each Town.” The volume is 8vo, size, 
and London has a large share of its contents, and 
the outlying towns and places are only very briefly 
described, but the volume is curiously interesting 
as a record of facts a hundred years ago. Este. 


The first known work which has any resemblance 
to a directory has the title “The names of all 
such gentlemen of Accompts as were residing 
within ye City of London, Liberties, and Suburbs 
thereof, 28 November, 1595; anno 38 Elizabethe 
Regina.” A copy may be seen in the British 
Museum. Its successor is entitled ‘List of the 
Principal Inhabitants of the City of London, 1640, 
and was published in 1886, a copy of which, as 
also directories for the following years, may be con- 
sulted in the Library of the Corporation of the 
City of London—viz., 1677 (reprinted in 1878), 
1749, °55, 74, °75, "77, '78, 
81, ’83, '86, to "99, 1800, 1803 to 1811, 
1813 to 1817, 1819 to 1850, &c. Also for the 
following counties, commencing at the dates 
given: Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire from 1847; Rutland, 1848 ; 
Lincoloshire, 1849; Birmingham, Staffordshire, 
and Worcestershire from 1850; Essex, Hertford- 
shire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex from 1851. 

An account of a London directory for 1722 
appears in the City Press for September 1, 1886, 
and a ‘ History of the First London Street Direc- 
tory’ is given in the same publication for December 
30, 1891. The subject has also been treated on in 
*N. & Q.’ 2™4 iii. 270, 342; iv. 16; 4" 5S. iii. 
336, 384, 467. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Morrait (8 §. vi. 7).—The ‘ Dictionnaire 
technologique dans les langues frangaise, anglaise, 
et allemande,’ by Alexandre and Louis To 
(Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1883), has :— 

Morfil, marfil; rohe Elephantenziihne, rohes Elfen- 
bein ; unmanufactured elephants’ tusks. 

‘Dictionnaire historique de l’ancien langage 
francois,’ by La Ourne de Sainte-Palaye, tome 
VIL. (Niort, L. Favre) :— 

Morfil, ivoire (Oudin), En Espagnol morfil, mot 
d'origine arabe. 

* Dictionnaire de la langue frangoise de Pierre 
Richelet (Amsterdam, 1732) :— 

Morfil. On appelle ainsi les dents d' Elephant séparées 
du corps de |’animal, et avant qu’elles soient travaillées, 
(Les cétes de Guinée fournissent beaucoup de morfil.) 

Littré :— 

Nom donné a l'ivoire qui n'a pas été travaillé, aux 
dents d’éléphant séparées de |’animal. Morfil ou ivoire, le 
cent pesant, 30 livres, Décl. du roi, nov, 1640, tarif. On 
dit aussi marfil. 


I have taken a note of the following passage from 
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an historian whose name I have lost: “On avait 
trouvé dans les eaux du Guadaléte les insignes de 
sa royauté [Roderik’s, the last Gothic king of 
Spain}, son char de morfil et son cheval appelé 
Orella.” 

This word is also used by cutlers to mean the 
wiry edge of a blade. It is to be found with this 
last meaning in Cotgrave. The etymology is mort, 
or blunt edge. B,-H. G. 


It is simply a misprint for morjil, found in all 
dictionaries. In the text quoted the meaning is 
** ivory.” F. E. A. Gasc. 

Brighton. 

a signifies ivory. In Nemnich’s ‘Euro- 
pean Dictionary of Merchandise,’ 1799, morfil is 
given “unwrought ivory,” and in Cotgrave’s 
‘French-English Dictionary,’ 1550, “ Morphie: f. 
ivory.” Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 

[Very many replies are acknowledged. | 


1n (8 v. 328).—If 
K. would peruse the list of dates (about 130) given 
by various writers as being the time when the 
world was created, he would see how wide are their 
variations. The computations of Bede and Rey- 
noldus were accepted by some chroniclers, but, after 
consultiog a numberof works written before Usher’s 
time, I have concluded that no special system 
of chronology was accepted by the historians. 
Ralegh in his ‘ Historie of the World,’ 1614 (p. 18), 
says, “The Julian Period, which placed,” &c., 
** being accommodated to the Julian yeeres now in 
use among us.” Speed in his ‘ History’ confesses 
that the sixteen writers, &., “differ much, and 
that not only each from others, but even among 
themselves,” &c. Having such a variety of 
opinions, it is difficult (if not impossible) to give 
the year of Christ’s incarnation. The following 
writer gives the most definite date of the Incarna- 
tion, also shows how he computes the time he 
assigns: ‘ XpurroAoyi ; or, a Brief (but True) 
Account of the certain Year, Moneth, Day and 
Minute of the Birth of Jesus Christ,’ by John 
Butler, B.D., &c., London, 1671, pp. 91, 92 :— 

**Adam therefore was Created just as the Sun was 
Setting......After this, 4,000 years from the Sun’s 
Creation, came the Sun to his Vernal Point in the Julian 
year 45......And on Thursday, the 25 of March in the 
Climate of Judwa at 6 of clock in the morning came up 
the same point of the Sun as it was at Adam Creation 
in 2 degrees and 30 minutes of the Vernal Sign Aries : 
And this was the punctual time of Incarnation of the 
Ever Blessed,” 

I must leave K. to pass his own verdict as to the 
truth of the above. Joun Rapcrirre. 


The knowledge most accessible in the sixteenth 
century made the “‘ year of the world” (a: they 
called it, meaning year of Adam’s birth) at the 


Tocarnation little short of Dante’s 5400. The 
Septuagint made the Deluge 2256, and the Hindus 
made that event B.c. 3102, the sum being 5358. 
Josephus, by omitting a century from one of the 
antediluvian generations, reduced them to 2156, 
and the accounts of Berosus, giving the ante- 
diluvian ten reigns 120 Sari, as a natural Sarus is 
eighteen years and ten days, made the years 2162, 
nearly agreeing. The Hindu 3102 B.c. agrees 
exactly with the Septuagint, if we take the longest 
of the three readings of Nahor’s generation (the 
only one in the ‘Speaker's Commentary’), omit 
the postdiluvian Cainan (unknown to any other 
version), but add half a year to each rae 


Taricycie (8 §S. v. 485).—In the summer of 
1837 I travelled from Tours down the valley of 
the Loire by a slow and lumbering conveyance 
with three wheels—one in front, two behind— 
calling itself ‘‘ Diligence Tricycle.” It was, of 
course, drawn by horses, and very sluggish brutes 
they were. Epmunp VENABLES. 


La Nature for December 18, 1886, contains a 
reproduction of an English print, dated 1819, and 
entitled ‘The Ladies’ Hobby,’ which shows a lady 


on a tricycle driven by pedal levers. 
Rays 


Tae Dersy (8 §. vi. 68).—A local ‘ Guide 
to the Isle of Man’ (Brown’s, p. 249) states as 
follows :— 

“ Proceeding northward along the coast, a pleasant 
walk of a mile and a half, partly along the top of the 
cliffs, brings us to the Isle of Man Racecourse. This 
spot will be interesting to Englishmen as the site of the 
original ‘ Derby Day,’ the principal event of the annual 
carnival on the Epsom Downs. During his residence on 
the Island, James, seventh Earl of Derby, instituted a 
series of races for the amusement of his followers, to 
which the name of The Derby was given, thus anticipat- 
ing by a century and a half its establishment on Epsom 


Downs.” 
W. Maycock. 


May’s ‘Sampces or Fine Enouisn’ (8* 
v. 287).—Is not this a work from the pen of 
Caroline May, authoress of ‘Pearls from the 
American Female Poets’ (New York, 1869) ? 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Wittram Water, or Freer Srreet, Boox- 
setter (8% §, v. 487).—This estimable man is 
thus referred to in Noble’s ‘ Memorials of Temple 
Bar’ (p. 118):— 

“ At No, 58 [Fleet Street] carries on business as a 
bookseller, Mr Waller, of an ‘ancient’ family, and a 
descendant of Waller, the Poet.” 

Noble’s book is not dated, but he wrote his pre- 
face to it in November, 1869, so that Mr. Waller 
-eems to have been in Fleet Street up to that date. 
He left the City in the seventies, and retired, I 
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fancy, to Hampstead, whence he used to issue his 
catalogues of autographs, on which he was a great 
authority. These used regularly to be advertised 
in the Atheneum, and if Mr. Parrrines has 
access to a file of that paper, he may ascertain the 
address, and possibly communicate with some of 
the Waller family by that means. Mr. Waller 
was an admirably courteous and cultivated man ; 
but I am sorry to say he has now joined the great 
majority. R. Crark. 
althamstow, 


UyrinisHep Booxs anp Booxs Announcep 
BUT NEVER Pustisuep §. iv. 467 ; v. 95).— 
Mr. Epwarp H. Marsuatt will be glad to 
know that a second volume of Didron’s ‘ Christian 
Iconography,’ translated by E. J. Millington, and 
completed with additions and appendices by 
Margaret Stokes, was added to “ Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library,” by George Bell & Sons, in 1886. By 
that time the learned author had passed away. 

Sr. Swirniy. 


‘ History of Kent,’ by John Harris, D.D., 1719, 
2 vols. folio. Only one volume published, incom- 
plete and highly inaccurate. 

‘Life of Shelley,’ by Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 
4 vols. 8vo. (Moxon, 1858). Two volumes only 
published. W. F. Water. 


To the lists already given may be added : Earl 
Rassell commenced in 1842 ‘A History of the 
Middle Ages,’ which, as Mr. Spencer Walpole 
writes (‘Life of Lord J. Russell,’ i. 401), ‘ was 
never destined to be completed.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Blore, ‘ History of Rutland,’ vol. i. pt. ii., re- 
ferring to the East Hundred, was printed at Stam- 
ford, folio, 1811. Part ii. has not yet been printed. 

We must not, I fear, expect more of Ruskin’s 
‘ Preterita,’ of which we have two volumes and 
some odd numbers. KILuicrew. 


Eve or S. v. 303, 342, 412).—I 
remember seeing a good many relics, pieces of 
armour, swords, &c., from the Battle of Naseby, at 
the residence of the late Capt. Ashby, Naseby 
Wolleys, in August, 1883. Are they dispersed now; 
or, if not, where are they preserved ? F. 


Pronunciation or “Huic” anp “ Our” (8% 
S. v. 449).—Continental scholars and Scotsmen 
pronounce these words as “ hooick ” and ‘‘ cooee.” 

Grorce Avaus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Continental scholars pronounce hwic and cui 
**hooick and cooee.” 


Ar F. G. 
THUR Leveson Gower. 


Hovy-stone (8® S. v. 446).—Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, in his ‘Sailor's Word- Book’ (London, 


1867), describes it as a sandstone for scrabbing 
decks, so called from being originally used for 
Sunday cleaning, or obtained by plundering church- 
yards of their tombstones, or because the seamen 
have to go on their knees to use it. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


A sandstone for scrubbing decks, so called from 
being originally used for Sunday cleaning, or 
obtained by plundering churchyards of their 
tombstones, or because the seamen have to go on 
their knees to use it (W. H. Smyth’s ‘Sailor's 
Word-Book ’). Pavut Brerey. 


Mitirary Eriquerte (8 § v. 248, 
336, 455).—Certainly he is Private Wright in the 
Illustrated London News, June 20, 1857, where is 
a sketch of his prowess, and in the same paper of 
March 7. I must have written Sergeant by mis- 
take, unless it was by a sort of prolepsis, with an 
eye to his future promotion. He is not mentioned 
as having been at Inkerman. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Cuurcu near THE Royat Excuance (8 8. 
v. 407, 470).—It seems curious that there should 
be any doubt as to the identity of this church, 
which I certainly saw unroofed in the summer 
of 1844, when the present Royal Exchange was 
building. It was situated, to the best of my 
remembrance, at the corner of Threadneedle Street, 
on the left-hand side as you walked from Broad 
Street to Cornhill, and its site was on the a 
flags, near Mr. Peabody's statue. Very likely 
some account of it may be found in one of a series 
of interesting articles on ‘London Churches’ pub- 
lished weekly in the Illustrated London News when 
that paper was in its infancy, about 1841-42, and 
now valuable as a record of structures which have 
been removed entirely. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Iseem to be alone in my identification of the 
church inquired for by Mr. Pickrorp with St. 
Benet Fink. I should be slow to question an 
statement of one so intimately acquainted wii 
“vanishing London” as Dr. Sparrow Smupson, 
bat may I ask if any portion of a church the 
materials of which were sold by auction in 1841 
—as was the case with St. Bartholomew's, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wheatley — was likely to have 
been standing in 1844, the date of Mr. Pickrorn’s 
visit? Besides, he says that he saw it “in course 
of demolition.” This can hardly have occupied 
three years. The destruction of St. Benet’s was 
later. Epwuxp VENABLES, 


Creruscutum S. v. 306, 397, 514).—Mnr. 
Avams’s defence of Lord Tennyson is quite valid 
and I thank him for reminding me of what I 
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should not have forgotten, that the Greek word 
had adopted a Latin declension. Still I must say 
that, in spite of Pliny and Plautus, polypi offends 
my ears no less than the antipi of England and 
the tripi of Cambridge would doubtless offend 
those of Mr. Apams. As to the English plural, 
our derivative is polyp, and the plural, of course, 
polyps. ET has not yet thrown out octop or 
octope ; that, I suppose, is to come. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


With respect to polypus, it seems to me that 
both your correspondents are right. The word 
moAvmouvs in Greek would have for its genitive 
case roAvrodos, and for its plural roAvrodes ; 
but when it is absorbed into the Latin language it 
would naturally become (as it stands in Riddell’s 
* Dictionary’) a noun of the second declension, 
and then polypi would be correct, whether as a 
sing. gen. or plural nom. But then occurs the 
question, To what extent can newly coined words 
be admitted into any language so as to participate 
in its inflections? W.g., 1 have had it suggested to 
me that the proper plural of omnibus is omnibi. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


§, vi. 7).—Having lived there 
ten years (1827-1837), I know something of 
the locality, and have obtained particulars of 
the principal! houses of business (McLean, Garrards, 
Brecknell & Turner, Fribourg & Treyer, Hudson, 
Adams & Hooper). It is a somewhat remarkable 
street, and has been in the past a place of great 
dissipation. Some of its numerous taverns have 
histories ; one, the ‘‘ Anglesea,” long since closed, 
was kept by Thurtell’s brother (Thomas). John 
was hung at Hertford for the murder of William 
Weare. George Morland was born in the Hay- 
market, and was well known at all the inns in the 
West-End and the Edgware Road. The history of 
the street, if well compiled, would make a popular 
book, and I wonder Dickens or Sala has not taken 
the matter up. At No, 1 resides Bain, the second- 
hand bookseller, the oldest, I think, in London. 
Emma Hart, afterwards Lady Hamilton, lived as 
& servant at a tavern in St. James’s Market. 

W. 

10, Little College Street, Westminster. 


Has Mr. Hitt consulted the parochial rate 
books, and the records of Middlesex Deeds’ Re- 
gistry? OC. E. 


** Puitatety” (8@ v. 509).—It wouid be 
well if many recent formations could have their 
origin as definitely traced as philately. The word, 
in a French form, was invented by M. G. Herpin, 
one of the pioneers of the scientific study of stamps, 
and a frequent contributor to the early literature 


Poste (a Paris magazine, still issued) for November, 
1864, p. 20, appears an article from his pen (see 
p. 30) entitled ‘Baptéme.’ After discussing the 
objections to the word timbromanie, which had 
been previously employed, M. Herpin goes on to 
propose, as preferable, — 

“ Philatelie, formé de deux mots grecs, gidoc ami, 
amateur, et dreAnc (en parlant d’un object) franc, libre 
de toute charge ou impét affranchi; substantif, dreXna, 
Philatelie signifierait donc amour de l'étude de tout ce 
qui se rapporte |’affranchissement.” 

The words philately, philatelist, philatelic were 
introduced to English collectors in the Stamp Col- 
lectors’ Magazine for 1865, see pp. 112, 127, 182. 
The form philatelical was first used by the late Mr. 
Edward L. Pemberton, in his Philatelical Journal, 
January, 1872. P. J. AnpERson. 


The derivation of this word suggested by 
GeveraL Maxwett is stated as bably the 
true one in the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ The 
first number of the Philatelist (a monthly journal, 
not now, I believe, “in terri viventium”) was 
issued on Dec, 1, 1866, and begins with an article 
by Mr. Camoens, from which I quote the follow- 
ing 

“Having secured a position, a suitable name of title 
next became indispensable. Timbromania was its first 
designation ; but this being suggestive of madness, and 
as no one likes to be thought mad, it soon became un- 
popular. Timbrophily and Timbrology next had a short 
reign as a technical term, till Philately, having the 
double charm of being very euphonious fi as well as 
slightly incomprehensible to all but the learned, has 
proved to be the right word in the right place.” 

W. 

Blackheath, 

[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Mrs. (8 8. vi. 3).—As an addition 
to Mr. D. Hirweit's communication respecti 
Mrs. Cornelys, it may be interesting to remi 
your readers that what was that lady’s music and 
dancing room now forms part and parcel of St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, Soho Square. 

Mos 


In his very interesting note Mr. 
seems to be slightly in error as to Mrs. Cornelys 
(the mother) when be says that after the sale of 
the property, under a decree of the Court, she (Mrs, 
Cornelys) ‘‘ retired into private life at Knights- 
bridge”; to which is added,“ The world forgetting, 
by the world forgot.” “By the world forgot” 
most probably, for those one tries to please are 
ever the first to prove forgetful when troubles 
surround one; but “the world forgetting ” seems 
not to be quite so true. Chambers, in ‘The Book 
of Days’ (vol. ii. b. 12), seems to favour the idea 
of private life at Knightsbridge ; but Davis, in 
‘The Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightsbridge’ 


of the subject. In the Collectionnewr de Timbres- 
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(1859, p. 158), says that after her bankruptcy, &c., 
in 1785, she “ ten years after, to the great surprise 
of the public, reappeared at Knightsbridge as Mrs. 
Smith, a retailer of asses’ milk, A suite of break- 
fast rooms was opened, but her former influence 


also. The tablet is now painted drab, but when in 
the old house they were in proper colours, blue 
and red livery, &. With reference to the “ Man 
Loaded with Mischief” in Oxford Street, there is 
a tradition that it was originally ss by 


could not be recovered. The speculation utterly | Hogarth 


failed, and at length she was consigned to the 
Fleet Prison.” This is borne out by Walford 
(‘Old and New London,’ v. 21), who adds “that 
the manners of the age were changed, and her 
taste had not adapted itself to the varieties of 
fashion”; and Wheatley, in ‘London Past and 
Present’ (iii. 267), says, “She turned up again, 
however, as a vendor of asses’ milk at Knights- 
bridge.” There is evidently, therefore, something 
in it, and it would appear that she was very far 
from “the world forgetting,” as she made a very 
decided bid for its favour, but, unfortunately for 
her, failed in 

. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street,8.W. 


Inpian Macic (8 8. vi. 48).—The explanation 
of this trick is well known. It is given in detail 
in a book on conjuring by Hofmann. Practically, 
it is done by sleight of hand. On each occasion 
the plant is covered up and again uncovered, so as 
to show its stages of growth ; and on each occasion 
you see a different plant ; so that it is done by 
repeated substitution. Orude and unlikely as this 
explanation seems, it gives the right answer ; for 
details, see a printed account. It can be done in 
any country, and is not peculiar to India. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 


The Indian mango-growing trick is rarely de- 
scribed fully as to facts and length of time required 
by the juggler. This “Indian Plant Trick” was 
fully and clearly described and the methods used 
explained in the Picture Magazine of May, 1894, 
p. 296. The conjurer is more clever than the 
observer, as in all such exhibitions. Este. 


Otp Lowpow Srreer Tastets §, v. 1, 41, 
174, 316, 449).— Your correspondent says, “ There 
was one in the wall of the Red Lion Inn, Holborn, 
in a square frame, with IC. 1611.” It still exists 
in situ, but is covered by a huge signboard. The 
sign was taken down recently for repainting, and 
revealed the still existing date and monogram, cut, 
apparently, in the end of a beam supporting the 
first floor of the house, There was a very nice 
bas-relief tablet in Newgate Street, over the en- 
trance to Bull’s Head Court, before the street was 
widened, the subject being a man in the costume of 
Charles II., holding a long staff, and standing by him 
a very diminutive male figure in similar dress. 
The legend was, “‘ The King’s Porter and Dwarf.” 
The tablet has been inserted in the front of the new 
building, but is so much obscured by stucco that the 
inscription cannot be seen, and part of the figures 


Mr. Norman has noted that a house in Rose 
Street, Covent Garden, which is now toa great 
extent cleared away or absorbed by Garrick Street, 
had a tablet inscribed “ This is Rose Streete 1623.” 
In the first volume of Once a Week, p. 307, there 
is a very interesting paper, by the late Robert Bell, 
on Rose Street, which at that time (October, 1859), 
was in process of demolition. The paper is illus- 
trated by a woodcut, by W. R. Woods, showing 
the appearance of the street at the time. “The 
formal epitaph of this street,” wrote Mr. Bell, 
“now lies in the mason’s yard adjoining, in the 
form of a tablet detached from one of the houses, 
and which bears the superscription, ‘ This is Red 
Rose Street, 1623.’” 

This tablet, which has probably long been out of 
existence, is not only the oldest of those recorded 
by Mr. Norman, but commemorates a street which 
is associated with England’s greatest satirist, and 
one of her greatest poets. In a garret in Rose 
Street—or Rose Alley, as it was often called— 
Samuel Butler died in 1680. In the previous 
year, a week before Christmas Day, Dryden was 
almost beaten to death in the same street when 
returning home from his accustomed haunt in Bow 
Street. Mr. Bell has gone carefully into the 
history of the occurrence, and has incidentally 
discussed the question of Dryden’s residence at 
the time, a point which seems still undertermined 
(see 8" §. v. 382, note). According to the Rate 
Books of St. Bride’s, he was living in Fleet Street in 
1679 ; according to the Rate Books of St. Martin’s, 
in Long Acre. As the road to Long Acre from 
Bow Street lay through Rose Alley, the weight of 
probability seems to lie in favour of his living in 
the thoroughfare sacred to coachmakers. He did 
not move to Gerard Street till 1686, Another 
notability connected with Rose Street is Edmund 
Curll, the bookseller, who issued his unsavoury 
publications from the ‘‘Pope’s Head” in that 
alley. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Tue Ancestry or THe Docuess or Yorx« 
S. iv. 42).—Since sending you my note I have been 
able to consult Ivan Nagy’s ‘ Families of Hungary’ 
(in Hungarian), the book referred to by me, and 
find I was right in my surmise that all that the 
Rhédeys claim is that their ancestors belonged to 
the same clan as King Aba Samu. L. L. K. 


Bantizan ix. 224).—An early instance of 
this word, in the form used by Scott, occurs in 
Foulis of Ravelston’s Account Book (Scottish 
History Society, 1894), at p. 200 : “ Dec, 12, 1696. 
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to and: baverage, sklaitter, for pointing about the 
izan and spouts.” R. D. Witson. 


Byron’s Eritapn on nis Dog §. v. 429).— 
Mr. Botver will find the epitaph he mentions in 
vol. vii. pp. 292-3 of the ‘ Works of Lord Byron,’ 
edited by Thomas Moore, Esq., published by John 
Murray, 1832. Also, in a note, the inscription 
which precedes the above, giving the good qualities 
of the dog Boatswain, with other information. 
Some editions do not give the inscription. 

Joun Rabc.irre. 


The lines dated “ Newstead Abbey, Nov. 30, 
1808,” and copy of the inscription on the monu- 
ment, will be found in vol. i. p. 292 of the ‘ Works 
of Lord Byron,’ published by Murray, in ten 
volumes, 1851. Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Proverss (8 §S. v. 385).—I have met with 
other versions of the second of the two proverbs 
quoted by ©. E., and think he is correct in assum- 
ing the non-originality of that, at least. From 
what I have learnt concerning the saying, I imagine 
there are several variants in force. Ges runs thus: 
“TI was meant for an aristocrat, but there were too 
many born at the same time, and I was taken to 
the wrong house.” Another form runs, “I was 
meant for better things, but they spoilt me in the 
cutting out.” And as a piece of genuine sarcasm 
for a conceited person, which most nearly ap- 

es the example quoted by ©. E., there is 
the following: “ They only made one like you, and 
then they lost the pattern.” These expressions 
are, I may remark, common property in London 
at the present time. CO. P. Hate. 


** When the devil is blind, but he has not got 
sore eyes yet.” This proverb is used by Dandie 
Dinmont (‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. xxii.). Tib 
Mumps says, “ There ’s no ane in Bewcastle would 
do the like o’ that now—we be a’ true folk now.” 
To which Dandie replies, “ Ay, Tib, that will be 
when the de’il’s blind, —and his een’s no sair yet.” 

Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Hants, 


Tae Drama unpDER THE ComMONWEALTH (8 
8. v. 464).—The suppression of the drama under 
the Commonwealth was never intended to be per- 
manent, nor to extend to private performances. 
The plays were prohibited, as I pointed out in a 
paper on ‘The Development of the Fine Arts 
under the Puritans’ (7'ransactions of the Royal 
Historical Society for 1891, p. 212), for a definite 
reason, viz., ‘‘ that public sports do not well agree 
with public calamities,” and that the prohibition 
was only to last “while these sad causes” do con- 
tinue. They were publicly recommenced during 
the Commonwealth by Sir W. Davenant, who 


House in 1656. If, therefore, as Ma. Finta has 
pointed out, plays continued to be acted until 
1655, the period of actual suppression was very 
short, J. Foster Pavmer. 


Parisn Councits anp Parocaiat Recorps 
(8 61, 122, 189).—Will the Rev. Jonw 
Picxrorp kindly inform me in what volume of the 
Jurist the case of Steele v. Williams, Rector of 
Stoke Newington, is to be found ? 

R. P. Hoorgr. 


Heratpry: Hastines: De ta Pore: Man- 
ners (8" iv. 29, 213)—Unless I have been 
anticipated, I would venture to answer the heraldic 
query of R. S. as follows, basing my reply upon 
Mr. J. E. Doyle’s most interesting, and I might 
| almost say monumental work, ‘ The Official Baron- 
age of England.’ I hope we may one day see the 
“ Barons” included. 

1. The first Baron Hastings (created 1461) bore 
upon his seal in 1468, Argent, a manche sable, so 
that the change from Or, a manche gules must 
have been previous to that date. 

2. “Lord Hastings de Hungerford,” or Edward 
de Hastings, son of the last-named, was sum- 
moned to Parliament as Baron Hungerford in 
the lifetime of his father (1482), having married 
the granddaughter and heiress of Robert, third 
Lord Hungerford, and presumably would bear the 
Hungerford arms (Sable, “¥ a in chief 
three plates), ther with its alliances, in 
tence, ae and thes his son George (created Earl 
of Huntingdon in 1529), quartered with the 
Hastings arms those of Hungerford, Botreaux 
(Argent, a griffin segreant gules, beak, lege, and 
claws azure), and Moels (Paly, wavy of six or and 
gules), Lord Hastings de Hungerford died on 
November 8, 1506, not in 1507, as stated by R, 8. 

3. The arms of John de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, may be arrived at in this way. His 
father, Duke William, bore Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Azure, a fess between three leopards’ faces or 
(Pole); 2, Argent, on a bend gules, cotised sable, 
three wings in lure of the field (Wingfield) ; 3, 
Argent, a chief gules, over all a lion rampant 
queue-fourchée or (Chaucer 

John de la Pole married y Elizabeth Planta- 
genet, second daughter of Richard, Duke of 
York. 

4. The Manners family (Dukes of Rutland) 
takes its barony of Ros or Roos from the marriage 
of Sir Robert Manners of Etal or Ethale, co. 
Northumberland, to Eleanor, daughter of rg | 
and eldest sister and co-heiress of Edmund, 
Roos of Hamlake, co. York. 

Mr. Foster, in his ‘ Peerage’ (s.v. De Ros), states 
that on the death of Edmund, eleventh Lord Roos, 
on October 15, 1508, s.p., the representation of the 
family and title devolved upon the issue of his 
eldest sister Eleanor. Sir Robert Manners died 


brought out ‘The Siege of Rhodes’ at Rutland 
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about 1485 (says Foster). Their son, Sir George, 
styled Lord Roos, died in France on October 27, | the r is mute, and some say it is not so, 
1513, and was succeeded by his son Sir Thomas, | we say “iern.” All turns on the difference between 
afterwards created Earl of Rutland, the first of | sound and symbol. When a Southerner says 
the Manners family mentioned in Mr. Doyle’s | “iern,” he does not sound ther at all. Neither 
work. | is the r “mute.” What really happens is, that 
There would ap to be one or two little dis- | the supposed (non-mute) r is really pronounced, as 
crepancies as to dates in the two works I have Mr. Sweet says, as ‘‘a vocal murmur.” Instead of 
mentioned, to which authorities I would refer the trilled consonant, we hear the “ obscure vowel,” 
R. 8. for fuller information. J.8. Upat. | not very different (if at all) from the sound of a in 
Mr. Terry says; only let it noted that 
T. Brxinrow (8 8. v. 449).—I beseech readers 
of * N. & Q.’ not to follow Mr. Matthew Arnold in | supposed ur is really vosslic. The obscure vowel 


his contempt for Chalmers. In that despised com- | to commeniy densted by “tanned” «. Hones 


iron is pronounced as “aien”; urn, as “een”; and 
Pier pictionary ’ you will find Thomas Becking: | Byron as “ bairen,” the r being in this case trilled. 
Sek Kosperef the Privy Seal and Bishop of Bath In some dialects the r is trilled, and iron then 
and Wells,” temp. Hen. VI. "We think a good | rhymes with Byron. I have heard it, but I forget 
deal of him here, as he was for a time rector of the where. The phonetic symbol for our “long +” is 
parish of St, Leonard near Hastings, He is baried W. Saunas. 
Wells Cathedral. I confess that Ido not in common speech pro- 
Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. is — 
i t then I deny every-day s is a gui 
Beans (8° vi. to pronunciation. The true guide is to be found 
tint the ef ratory aod. or inthe 
politics is that given in Lyly's ‘Euphues,— Sovds proncanced differently in the different cases 
fom am tnt med | No oa, think at forehead shoud be 
times lection agistrates made! noun rhyme with horrid, or ual wi 
of Tittle; but in common speech many even 
Sir J. E. Smith, in his ‘ Exotic Botany,’ wrote :| People call them so, As to the pronunciation 
“ We can no wonder at the prohibition of these old of f 
beans (Cyamus nelumbo) to the Egyptian priests and | ‘OF ™®, my mind is as the mind of Dr. 
disciples of Pythagoras. A plant consecrated to religious Johnson. CO, F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
veneration as an emblem of reproduction and fertility| Longford, Coventry. 
Tideration, of pertone dedicated to peculiar parity, ‘The | Just as there is a literary style and a colloquial 
Egyptian priests were not even allowed to look upon it, | style, so there is a literary pronunciation and a 
Authors scarcely explain sufficiently whether Pythagoras uial pronunciation. hen ©. OC. B. says 
avoided it from respect or abhorrence. However that | that “the every-day speech of educated people is 


might be, we need not, in order to ascertain his motives, : oat oe 4 
have recourse to any of the five ns supposed by the only true guide to pronunciation,” which does 


Aristotle, nor to th (Cicero, Neith he mean? Colloquially we all say “‘’apeny”; but 

there be Gan by Pytha- in public most of us say “ halfpenny.” O. B. 

o- was literal, and not merely allegorical, as for- | says the “ true sound” of “ iron” is “iern.” What 
ing his followers to eat this kind of pulse because | he means is that he hears many people so 


a. oe pee some places were ch by a ballot va 
with black and white thereby hom, | Bounces it 5 otherwise, why does he need to 
understand that they should not meddle with public| the spelling? In Ravenshaw and Rockstro’s 


affairs. Such far-fetched explanations show the in-| ‘ Ferial Psalter,’ fourth ed., 1877, p. 2, there isa 
genuity of — than = request to choristers “‘ not to sing this word as if 
Pythagorean prohibitions are n ete, per- | ” Those 
hape these beans, imported from Indis, might not be | ag 
Is it not also a fact that beans have an aphro- more edifying. W. OC. B. 


disiac tend which would be a further reaso 
or I was pleased to see the communications u 


I me no connexion can be traced between this subject at the last reference, because 
the Fabaria of the Romans and the bean feasts of bear out what had seemed to me the real solution 
these latter days. Londoners were wont to eat of the “diamond” pronunciation question. Our 
beans and bacon at the celebrated Fairlop Oak. great poets have not talked or sung about 
James Hooper. “dimonds,” nor about ‘‘vilets.” They have 
Norwich, | adopted the 


Trow (8 8. v. 327, 474; vi. 56).—Some say 


represented by “ dire- 
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monds” and “ virelets,” a not vulgar dissyllabiza- 
tion of the words. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


grenade, fireball, or bombshell, » proper, is 
crest of the families of Collison and Leeds. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


Oasts: Hosterers S. iii. 107, 134, 173, 
271).—According to Brand, ‘ History of Newcastle,’ 
it ap from the earliest entries in the books of 
the fraternity of hostmen, that the stranger who 
went to Newcastle to buy coals was called the 
“ oaste,” so that the transposition must have been 
general at that time. Mr. Watrorp did not tell 
us that one of the reasons why the hostmen were 
specially incorporated was that the arrears of two- 
pence per idron on all coals sold to ‘‘ unfree- 
men,” due to Elizaheth, were demanded. The 
hostmen were unable to pay, and begged to have 
them remitted, at the same time asking for a 
charter of incorporation, promising in ‘‘ return to 
pay twelvepence per chaldron upon all coal exported 
coastwise, with the exception of coals sold and 


carried from Newcastle to Hartlepool for the salt- | | 


pans at that place to Lord Lumley......or to any of 
the bur of Newcastle.” 
Mr. Lawrence-Hamitton wished for an ex- 
oe of ** oasts ” in reference to the fish trade. 
'o the present we have dealt only in coals ; but 
may not the “ hostelers” of Yarmouth have some- 
thing to do with the subject? It appears from the 
* Statute of Herrings’—it was written in French 
and passed in 31 Edward III.—that complaints had 
been made of the people of Yarmouth for buying 
the fish of the fishermen before they landed it ; 
also that the hostelers sold the fish as dearly as 
they could, but gave the fishers what they pleased ; 
“and so is the herring set at much greater price 
than ever it was, to the great damage of our lord 
the king, of the lords, and of all the people.” It 
was, therefore, ordained “ that no herring should be 
bought or sold in the sea, till the fishers be come 
in the haven with their herring, and that the cable 
of the ship be drawn to land”; that the fishers should 
be free to sell without disturbance at the fair of 
Yarmouth ; and that 
“all the hostelers be sworn before the wardens of the 
said fair, and es upon a great forfeiture to the 
king, to receive their guests well and conveniently, and 
to aid and ease them reasonably, taking of every last 
that shall be sold to other merchants than to the said 
hostelers 40d.......And that the hostelers, because of this 
ordinance, do not refuse their guests, but receive them, 
and entreat them in Fa and friendly manner, as they 
have before time.”—Blomefield, ‘ Norfolk,’ xi. p. 347, 
Pav. Breruey. 


Buriat sy Torcaticut §. iii, 226, 338, 


written in 1817 by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, and 
pronounced by Lord Byron to be “the most per- 
fect ode in the language,” let me narrate the follow- 
ing anecdote. When a little boy in 1840, I had 
gone to spend the day with an officer who had been 
in the celebrated retreat from Coruiia, Jan. 20, 
1809, and was called upon to recite this famous 
| name or “piece,” as it was called, It seemed, 

owever, to be more poetically than historically 
true, for the host informed us that spades, and not 
bayonets, were used in digging the grave, and that 
the gallant hero was buried in a coffin, though we 
read that ‘‘ No useless coffin enclosed his breast.” 
There can, however, be no one alive now either to 
contradict or affirm the statement. The poem 
consists of merely eight quatrain stanzas. 

oun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following passage is from ‘ Lancashire Folk- 
lore,’ by J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, 1882, 
p. 273 :— 

“ Fifty-five years ago, says Mr. Thornber, writing in 
1837, the more respectable portion of the ‘habitents 
of Poulton were buried by candle-light, a custom long 
observed by some of the oldest families in the town, 
t was regarded as a sacred duty to expose a lighted 
candle in the window of every house as the corpse passed 
through the streets towards the church for interment; 
and he was poor indeed who did not pay this tribute of 
respect to the dead.” 

F. OC, Birxseck Terry. 


On the score of accuracy exception must be made 
to the including of the burial of Sir John Moore 
in the list of midnight burials. Beautiful as 
Wolfe’s poem is, yet it is not correct. As a matter 
of fact, the hero was not buried till daylight the 
morning after the battle, and not on the field, but 
in the citadel of Coruiia. See ‘The Narrative of 
the Campaign of the British Army in Spain, 
commanded by his Excellency Sir John Moo 
K.B., &c., authenticated by Official Papers rm 
Letters,’ by James Moore, Esq. I regret exceed- 
ingly that I cannot give the entire passage nor the 
exact reference, but owing to the note-book in 
which I copied receiving some accidental damage 
the greater portion is mutilated — 

YEAHR, 


Tue Atmonp Trex (8* 8. iv. 309, 359).—Among 
the natives on this side of India a curious custom 
prevails, viz., that of waving dry almonds, dry 
dates, an egg, a cocoanut, patdsd (a kind of sweet- 
meat aa water, and rice over the heads of 
children on their birthdays, and over those of the 
parties concerned on other auspicious domestic 
occurrences, as betrothals, marriages, &. As a 
matter of form, this practice is in vogue both 
among educated and uneducated classes. The 
ceremony is performed by the mother or some 
other near female relative. The n to be so 
honoured is desired or stand outside the threshold 


455 ; iv. 97, 273; v. 254, 437).— of the 
famous poem, ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,’ 
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of the entrance door, when the lady of the house 
comes with a tray containing the above-mentioned 
articles and a little water in a vessel. First of all 
she makes a mark with a sort of red powder on the 
forehead of the person on whose account the cere- 
mony is to be performed, then puts a garland of 
flowers round his or her neck, as the case may be, 
and, taking the above-mentioned articles by turns 
from the tray, waves them in a circle seven times 
over the head, and dashes them on the ground. 
Finally, a little water is poured into the tray, 
which undergoes a similar waving, the water being 
subsequently spilled on the ground. She then 
takes about a pincbful of rice in both her hands, and, 
dexterously throwing it over the head of the 
recipient of the honour, cracks her own knuckles 
against her temples. This finishes the ceremony, 
and the person is desired to step in with the right 
foot foremost. If the ceremony is to be performed 
inside the house, the person is made to stand on 
a flat two-legged stool, made out of only one piece 
of wood, as a joint one is considered inauspicious. 
It will be interesting to learn from any of your 
numerous correspondents how the almond has 
come to be regarded as a sign of good luck in 
countries so widely separated as England and 
dia. D. D. Gitper. 
Bombay, India. 


PaRAtLEts in Tennyson (8 iv, 325; v. 
135, 515) —Tennyson’s “‘ Tears from the deptb,” 
&c., may be compared with the well-known anec- 
dote of Leo Alberti, which will be found men- 
tioned in Symonds’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy’ as 
follows: ‘An assertion of his anonymous bio- 
grapher that, when he saw the corn-fields and vine- 
yards of autumn, tears gathered to his eyes.” Leo 
Alberti’s genius, noble and tender, uniting antique 
reverence with modern thought, at once practical 
and ssthetic, may be compared on one side with 
that of Rossetti and on another with that of 


Emerson. Hersert Strvrmer. 


News (8 S. v. 384, 431).—There are two fatal 
objections to the oft-exploded theory with res 
to the origin of the word news revived by Mr. 
Epecumse. In addition to the orthographical 
one, which he casts aside so summarily, there is 
the fact that the word was in current use long 
before the advent of newspapers. The earliest 
printed news-sheets consecutively numbered, and 
appearing at regular intervals, date no further back 


than 1622; but the word newes, as it was invariably | 


spelt, was in use a full century earlier. It occurs 
in a letter dated “ Rome, September, 1513,” from 
the Cardinal of York to Henry VIII.: “ After this 
‘newes’ afforesaide was dyvulgate in the citie 


a copy of which now lies before me. Prov. xxv. 25 
is there rendered, ‘“‘As are the cold waters to a 
weary soule so is good newes from a farre countrey.” 
Had the word been a recent coinage of the despised 
news-letter writers, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the scholars of the day would have adopted it, and 
by introducing it into the sacred volume elevated 
it to the dignity of classic English? The term is, 
on the face of it, derived from the adjective new, 
the synonymous word novels being adopted by the 
early continental journalists. See further Andrews’s 
* Hist. of British Journalism,’ vol. i. p. 18. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


Pror. Sxeat’s crushing reply on Mr. Epo- 
cuMBr’s pretty “conceit” regarding the origin of 
the word news from the initials of the words 
North, East, West, South, is, perhaps, sufficient 
to convince your correspondent that he is in error ; 
but if it is not, may I venture to remind him that 
the earliest news-letter or newspaper published in 
this country was some two or three centuries sub- 
sequent to the earliest use of the word news? This 
fact is, in itself, complete evidence that the bold 
theory of your correspondent is wholly fallacious, 

Cuas. Jas. Fret. 


A few instances of the use of the word :— 

“ The kyng beeyng glad of these ioyous good newes.”— 
Hall, ‘ Chronicle,’ 1550, Hen. IV., f. 17, 1. 37. 

“The duke of Bedford beyng sore greued and vn- 
quieted with these newes.”—Jbid., Hen. V1., f. 12, 1. 39. 

“The lorde Talbot hering these newes.”—Zbid., f. 21 


reo, 1, 20. 
“The erle of Shrewsbury hearyng of these newes,”— 
Ibid,, f. 83, 1. 39, 

“The coragious erle hearyng these newes,”—Jbid,, 
f. 83 verso, 1. 9, 
And in many other places, 


“But when he was settyng forwarde, newes were 
At to him.”—Grafton, 1569, f. 650, 1. 17. 
“When the Duke of Somerset heard these newes.”— 
lbid., 660 verso, 1. 10. 
And in many other 
And here is an early reference to News-books : 
With Pagan-Fisher, who e'rst made a speech, 
To shew that he could versifie, and preach ; 
And put it in the News-books too, for all 
To know how he was jeer'd in Christs-Church Hall, 
‘ Naps upon Parnassus,’ 1658, bk. v, 
R. R. 


ve 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Prince or Wags, 1805 (8 &. vi. 9, 59).—As 
the picture of the Prince of Wales at the head of a 
Light Dragoon regiment has attracted attention, 
I may mention a circumstance about it not a 
known. My father was intimate with old Lord Sid- 


here” (vide Grant’s ‘ Newspaper Press,’ vol. i. p. 8). | mouth, who had been Speaker and Prime Minister, 
It not merely finds a place in the Authorized Ver- | and who at the time I am about to speak of (some- 
sion of the English Bible, first published 1611, | where about 1830) was living at the White Lodge 
but also appears in the Genevan Version of 1540, | in Richmond Park. He invited my father and me, 
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then a young man, to dine. In the drawing-room 
I saw the picture of George III. reviewing the 
Light Dragoon regiment, which I was familiar 
with from the print. But there was one remark- 
able difference. The figure of the Prince of Wales 
was wanting. I said to Lord Sidmouth, “I have 
seen an engraving of that picture, but the Prince 
of Wales was at the head of the troops.” Lord 
Sidmouth then told us this curious story. The 
oo was painted as engraved; but when the 
ing quarrelled with the prince he caused the 
figure of the prince to be painted out, and gave 
the picture in that state to Lord Sidmouth. He 
went on to tell us that after George 1V. came to 
the throne the king one day honoured him with a 
visit at the White Lodge. soon as the king saw 
the picture, he said, “Oh! I ought to be there. I 
will send Lawrence down to put me in.” Lord 
Sidmouth made a bow, and said, “ Your Majesty’s 
royal father gave me the picture in that state, and 
in that state it must remain.” The king bore it 
very well. Lord Sidmouth had not the abilities 
required for governing England in most perilous 
times, but he had courage enough for any 
emergency. J. Carrick Moore. 


Prosopy (8 v. 223, 315).—The 
abundance of monosyliables in the English lan- 
prevents verse intended to be anapmstic 
ce being altogether so; and the feet which 
ought to be anapzsts are often cretics or baccheil. 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
The second foot here may be called a baccheius 
and the third a cretic. 
Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains. 
The first of the above lines is perfectly anapzstic ; 
and almost the same thing may be said of the third 
line. The quantity of Acroceraunia is shown by 
Horace :— 

Infames scopulos Acroceraunia. Bk, i, ode iii. 
That syllables are omitted in anapestic lines is 
proved in the following verse, which is anapzstic, 
although the opening words do not show it to be 
50 :— 


Break ! break ! break ! o’er thy cold gray stones, oh ! sea. 
This metre is that of Hood :— 
Stitch | stitch ! stitch ! in poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
E. Yarpvey. 


Post-Rerormation Caancet Screens (8" 
v. 487; vi. 37).—The church of North Baddesly, 
near Romsey, has a chancel screen with balusters 
of oak, bearing the date 1601. Cosin’s screen at 
Brancepeth, co. Durham, may be added to Dr. 
Sympson’s list. There must be many others. The 
magnificent Jacobean screen at Wimborne Minster 
has fallen a victim to the restoration demon. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
A Hi of Westmorland. By Richard 8. F s 

(Stock } 
Mr. Ferevson is a worthy successor of the northern 
antiquaries of earlier days, whose names are dear to 
modern students. As Chancellor of the Diocese of Car- 
lisle Mr, Ferguson might find many excuses, did he need 
them, for refraining to help forward the cause of historical 
research. It is a trite remark that it is from busy men 
that we have received the most important contributions 
to archseological science. Mr. Ferguson isa case in point. 
How many books he has written and how many papers 
he has contributed to learned societies we do not remem- 
ber. The list, if posted up, would be a very long one, 
Perbaps the one by which he is best known is his ‘ Cum- 
berland,’ which forms one of the most important volumes 
of the series known as “ Popular County Histories.” 
When it appeared it was welcomed with praise on all 
sides, as the author had shown himself to be not only 
learned, but also a powerful writer, able to tell what he 
had got to say in such a manner as to cause his facts to 
take a permanent place in the memory of the reader. 
The ‘ Westmorland * now before us may be regarded as a 
companion volume. That the writer regards it as such 
is rendered certain by the fact that, on several occasions, 
instead of repeating what he bad already said in the 
former volume, he bas been content with a mere reference 
to its pages. 

The ‘ Westmorland ’ is in no sense inferior to ite pre- 
decessor ; on some points we are inclined to give it the 
precedence. The early pages, where the author endeavours 
to state clearly the litle that is known as to the early 
inhabitants of the land, are worthy of all praise. The 
task must have been very difficult, The light which 
illumines those early times is at present very dim. Mr. 
Ferguson is, however, to be congratulated on having 
written with great lucidity. The careful reader cannot 
fail to grasp his meaning. Whether further discoveries 
may not lead the learned author, as time goes on, to 
modify some of his opinions is another matter. He has 
unquestionably put before the world that view which at 
the present time presents the fewest difficulties. 

It is impossible to follow the author step by step. We 
must content ourselves by making a very few notes as we 
pass under his guidance down the stream of time. Here 
is an example which throws new light on a subject of no 
little interest. The North of England is very justly proud 
of ite grammar schools. Centuries before the State 
troubled itself concerning education there were in the 
towns and villages of Cumberland and Westmorland ex- 
cellent schools which furnished many north-country men 
to the Church and the Law, It has been commonly 
assumed that these valuable institutions owe their origin 
to the zeal for knowledge of the ministers of Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth. Mr, Ferguson points out that this 
is only true in part. Take the famous Appleby Grammar 
School as an example, In this town in mediwval days 
the Corporation was the patron of the chantries in the 
parish church. There were three of them, and the civic 
authorities were in the habit of giving all of them to one 
man on the condition that he should teach aschool. When 
the Reformation came the chantries were suppressed, 
but the endowment was handed on to the schoolmaster; 
and this disposition of the funds, which were clearly town 
property, was confirmed by Elizabeth, and thus, as the 
author points out, she become formally the foundress of 
a new school, but really only put on a legal basis an 
institution which had lasted for ages, 

The account of the Pilgrimage of Grace is accurate and 
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graphic, but far too short. That ill-fated insurrection 
Crill awaite an historian whose zeal and patience is able 
to master the wilderness of State Papers and other docu- 
ments in which the proceedings of the outbreak are 
recorded, almost from to day, with the precision of a 
éi 


"The author reproduces from the book known as Dring’s 
*Catalogue of Compounders’ « list of the Westmorland 
men who were fined for loyalty to Charles I, Has he 
compared the facts given here with the “ Royalist Com- 

ition Papers” in the Record Office? We trust that 
done so, for Dring’s little book is lamentably im- 

rfect, and disfigured by many errors. 

PeThe history of the "18 and "45 is well told—indeed, the 
account of the battle of Clifton is by far the best we have 
ever seen, Though few lives were sacrificed, the skirmish 
had an important effect on ——— events, It is, 
moreover, noteworthy as the last battle fought on Eng- 
lish ground, 


The Royal Charters , the City of Carlisle, Printed at 
the expense of the Mayor and Corporation. Edited by 
R. 8. Ferguson. (Carlile, Thurnam; Kendal, Wilson ; 
London, Stock.) 

Ws highly commend the city of Carlisle for giving to the 

world its ancient charters. The earliest document of 

this kind was of the reign of Henry II. This document 

is not now in existence, having been burnt at an early 
riod. We know, however, its nature from an exempli- 
cation of later date. 

These charters themselves call for little notice from 
us. We cannot but note the excellent introduction 
written by the editor, It is full of highly condensed 
knowledge. With some little expansion, indeed, it might 
be reprinted under the title of a municipal history of 
Carlisle. 

Mr. Ferguson cannot, we are happy to say, resist 
repeating an amusing anecdete when one falls in his 
way. In 1688 Carlisle Castle was garrisoned by an Irish 
regiment. On June 10 news came that the Queen had 
given birth to a son, who afterwards went by the name 
of “the Old Pretender.” The Irish officers were over- 
joyed at the intelligence, They celebrated the event in 
wonderful fashion. First they made a big fire in the 
market place, and, becoming distracted with wine, they 
threw “ their hats into the fire at one health, their coats 
the next, their waistcoats at a third, and so on to their 
shoes, and some of them threw in their shirts and then 
ran about naked like madmen.” A plate—somewhat 
blurred in the copy before us—gives the initial letter of 
the charter of 9 Edward II., that is, 1316, It represents 
the defence of Carlisle Castle by Sir Andrew de Harcla. 


St. Thomas's Priory; or, the Story of St. Austin’s, 

Stafford. By Gillow. (Burns & Oates.) 

Mr. Gritow is well known as the author of a bio- 

phical dictionary of English Roman Catholics who 
ee lived since the Reformation; he is also the author 
or editor of several other works of much interest to the 
Roman Catholic body in this country. 

The history of the Stafford Mission, which he has now 
given us, is a good book, carefully planned, and, so far 
as we are able to test it, of extreme accuracy. We have 
but one fsult to find, ere are not so many references 
to authorities as there ought to be. We do not mean 
that such things are absent, this is by no means the case, 
but in a book of this k every statement should be 
capable of verification. 


A work of this kind does not lend itself readily to 
sensational writing or word-painting. There is nothing 
of the kind in Mr. Gillow’s pages; but none the less it 
affords to the student who can look behind the facts 
author bas gathered and arranged in orderly 


which the 


sequence, materials for a number of mind-pictures of no 
little interest. The long tragedy of upwards of two 
hundred years of bitter persecution which the English 
Roman Catholics endu: is seldom realized, except by 
those who hold the same faith as the victims. Our older 
books pass over these cruelties almost without a word. 

The St. Austin’s Mission at Stafford has a curious 
history. It is in some sorta picture of what was ha 
pening in many other places, In former times 
poorer Roman Catholics could do very little for them- 
selves. In most cases they were dependent on their 
richer neighbours for providing a priest for them and 
sheltering the outcast missioner from informers and 
legal officials who would have handed him over to death 
or life-long imprisonment had they captured him. 

The family which discha this function at Stafford 
was named Fowler. The Fowlers had come into pos- 
session of a great part of the estates of the Austin 
Priory of St. Thomas the Martyr, at Stafford, by the 
marriage of r Fowler, a Norfolk gentleman, with 
Isabel, a niece of Rowland Lee, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, one of the agents of Henry VIII. in the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, The first of the Roman 
Catholic Fowlers was Brian, and his descendants con- 
tinued to profess the same faith until the reign of 
George I., when the male line came to an end. The 
devolution of the property of this last of the Fowlers 
was the cause of a protracted lawsuit, far too long and 
complex to treat of here. It came to an end at last by 
a decision of the House of Lords. We wonder that no 
novelist has ever taken these bewildering proceedings 
as the foundation for a plot. There are not many things 
in modern fiction more strangely improbable. 

We gather from Mr. Gillow’s preface that he has 
large collections — to many other places where 
the Roman Catholic faith bas continued to be professed 
without any break from the Middle Ages down to the 
present time. We trust that he may be induced to give 
them to the world. He should bear in mind that there 
are many persons far away removed in thought from 
the body to which he belongs who are deeply interested 
in the religious history of the last four centuries. 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Horace (“ Bond ”),—Full information 
concerning this will be found in Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham's ‘ London Past and Present,’ vol. i. pp. 218, 219. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SCIENCE—Astronomical Literature; Geographical Notes; Societies ; a 
| 
Gossip 
: 
d 
d 


NOTES AND QUERIES. VI. Avo. 4, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


wee ty GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64.; 

post free, 1 

BRADSHAW'S ) ns GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 5d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 


BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
each, paper cover. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrange- 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. 
ments of all the Railways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1894. 12s.; post 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 


Consulate charges, 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Morocco Leather, 3s. 6d.; Russia, 4s. 6d. ; Lettering Name on same, 


le.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.¢. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Publi 
w JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Saturaay, August 4, 1 
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